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“Steel,” By Sidney E. Waugh 
Winner of Sculpture Award in last year’s 
Prix de Rome. 





Prix de Rome 


The American Academy in Rome will 


again hold its annual competition in these 


galleries. 
This is an event of national interest, and 


includes the awarding of Fellowships in 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 


May 5th to May 10th 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 
15 Vanderbilt Ave. | New York 


Open daily (except Sunday) 9 to ca 
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Paintings 


NEW YORK 
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ImPporTANT PAINTINGS 
By O_p Masters 


ANTIQUE Works OF ArT 
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Certonnes Exhibitions of Paintings 
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Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
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IMPORTERS of PAINTINGS 


1807 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RUTH NORTON BALL, Sculptor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
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The advertising pages of THe Art DIGEST 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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“The Sisters” by J. Masquerier 


(12x10 in.) Exh. R.A. 1831 


Recorded in M. SEE Life of Masquerier 
from Burdett-Coutts collection 
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Masters’ Art Gallery, 


Old Masters 
English School 


and 


American Paintings 
28 W. 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 
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Our present collections place suitable em- 
phasis upon distinctive landscapes by 
American artists—notable among them 
“A Clearing in June,”’ (illustrated)— the 
recent work of Charles H. Davis, N. A. 
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What They Say 


PuttiIne It AWFUL STRONG— 

“I subscribed ‘sight unseen,’ and want to encourage 
you to keep on with your labors, which have appar- 
ently landed you in Mussolini class.’"-—Elmer E. Gar- 
nesey, N.Y. 








Dorsn’tT NEED IMPROVEMENT— 
“Am very glad to add my word of satisfaction in 








PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS 


American 


108 West 57th St., 





MILCH GALLERIES 


SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 


New York 























your paper, but, not being an artist, cannot hope 
to offer you any suggestions as to its improvement; in 
fact, don’t see that it needs improvement, as all the 
factors that go to make up a successful magazine 
seem to be very well carried out, and I like its spirit 
very much. I find it keeps me well informed on active 
art matters and instructs me somewhat in the mod- 
ernistic line.”"—Mrs. C. P. Browning, Lebanon Springs, 
N.Y. 
GLAD OF ENLARGEMENT— 

“It seems to me your renewal offer is too generous. 
I am delighted to know you are going to enlarge and 
improve the magazine. It is extraordinarily good 
‘as is’.”"—John I. Schull, Somerset, Pa. 


“Many TIMES THE VALUE” — 

“What is a dollar extra on the subscription price 
when we already get many times the value for what 
we pay at present.” —Walter K. Long, University of 
Florida. 

“‘LaRGE MEASURE’ — 

“I am enjoying immensely the large measure of 
good things brought to us regularly through the 
medium of your interesting publication.”"—Miss Donna 
F. Davis, Berkeley, Cal. 

“A Livinc Art MEssace’’— 

“Certainly THE Art Dicest seems to be just the 
thing I am looking for; a living art message not 
snowed under with art printing at a fabulous price.” 
—Miss Clara Braselman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Most INTERESTING’ — 

“You are publishing a most interesting publication.” 
—Ralph C. Lee, San Francisco, Cal. 

FILLING A GaP— 

“Although not even a student of art in any sense, 
I have greatly enjoyed your magazine. It seems to fill 
a gap in general information that is not covered else- 
where, besides being delightful reading. I hope that 
you continue to maintain its intimate tone, for I believe 
that is one of the secrets of its appeal.’’—Lisette E. 
Fast, Stanford University, Cal. 


“SaTISFYING AND INFORMATIVE’ — 
“I find the magazine most satisfying and informa- 
tive.”—Mrs. 8. D. Blythe, Sioux City, Ia. 
“Poricy Is EXCELLENT” — 
“The policy of THe Art Dicest is excellent.”— 
Alan Dunn, New York, 
Kerpinc In Touch— ; : 
“T am very much interested in the magazine and it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure as I am far off from 
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| _Bxhibition by 
ARTIST MEMBERS 
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CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 

















BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 























THE ART DicEst’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world, 
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F. Kleinbe | 


rger 
Galleries, Inc. 


Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS |] 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 


of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de l’Echelle 
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REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firtu Ave., New York 
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by Old and Modern 
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| DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN | 
Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 

BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 

598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
CAIRO PARIS 
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all the art activities and it keeps me in touch with so 
much that I would otherwise miss.”—Mrs. R. E. Bates, 
Gardiner, Me. 

Bic VALUE AND MopEst Cost— 

“{ delight in THE Art Dicest’s non-partisan attitude 
and look forward to its arrival. There is no other 
art magazine which offers such splendid value at 
so little a cost.”—Sidney Bell, Portland, Ore. 
Enjoys, RECOMMENDS— 

“I always enjoy THE ArT Dicest and recommend it 
to as many people as I can.”—Cor de Gavere, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

ONE OF THE FINEST— 

“I consider THE ART Dicest one of the finest peri- 
odicals that crosses my desk.”—Alice J. Buckley, 
Chicago. 

Improves RAPIDLY— 

“Your magazine is excellent. You improve it so 
rapidly that I am sure you anticipate all suggestions 
that could be made.”’—Walter Tittle, New York. 
INDISPENSABLE, BUT Walt! — 

“T couldn’t get along without the magazine. I con- 
gtatulate you upon its success. You are making the 
—— —— work very hard and spend a great deal of 
money to keep up.”"—Helen E. Keep, Detroit, Mich. 
INFORMATIVE, ENTERTAINING— 

“I enjoy the little publication very much, and I 
find it not only valuable as a source of information, 
but entertaining as well.’”—Wilbur D. Peat, Director, 
Akron Art Institute. 

No ADVERTISING MISPLACED— 

“TI have enjoyed THe Art Dicrst and am pleased 
that advertising hasn’t been mixed with text.”—Joline 
B. Smith, Madison, Conn. 

APPRECIATES IMPROVEMENT— 

“I enjoy THe Art Dicest and appreciate what you 
are doing to improve it, and have taken pleasure in 
making it known to my artist friends.”"—Myra T. 
Houghton, Mount Dora, Fila. 

“Keres ONE Postep’’— 

“The magazine is a very valuable paper and keeps 
one posted from day to day on the important art pro- 
ceedings of the world.”—Wm. H. Vogel, Director of 
Art, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

“A FINE ACHIEVEMENT’ — 

“Tt have recommended Tue Art Dicest at the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts School where several 
of the students have subscribed. The staff of the 
magazine is to be congratulated. I consider THE ART 
Dicest a fine achievement.”—R. O. Chadeayne, Corn- 
wall, N.Y. 

“THe BEsT FOR THE ARTIST’ — 

“The best art magazine for the artist. Keep it as it 
is.”—Allan R. Freelon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“PLEASURE AND EAGERNESS’’— 

“TI always receive with pleasure and eagerness every 
new issue.”"—Curt C. Bielefeldt, Buffalo, N.Y. 
“Very Mucn Pieasep”— 

“I am very much pleased with THe Art Dicest.”— 
Miss K. B. Heyward, Columbia, §.C. 

Looxs Forwarp— 

“I enjoy your little magazine and look forward to 
its monthly publication.”—Mrs. August Helbig, Detroit. 
ENJOYMENT— 

“TI have enjoyed THe Art Dicest very much.”—Stella 
LaMond, Head of Art Department, East Texas State 
Teachers College. 
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Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORE 


GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS 


OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) 
May 16—May 30 


WM. H. IRWIN, Oils and Drawings 
ADOLPH DEHN, Lithographs 
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NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
287 Tuarer Sr. Provivence, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 





Van Diemen 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 
By 
Old Masters 


NEW YORK 
21 East 57th Street 
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CALO GALLERIES 


Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 








Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 
HERZOG GALLERIES 
OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 


3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 
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English Antique Furniture 
639 Liberty Avenue 
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~ Kansas City Begins 


“Lady Aberromby,” by Raeburn. 


As readers of THe Art Dicest know, 
William Rockhill Nelson, owner of Kansas 
City newspapers, left almost his entire 
fortune to his city for the building of a gal- 
lery and the purchase of art objects. His 
properties, liquidated through the sale of the 
Kansas City Star, and other holdings, netted 
several millions of dollars. The trustees this 
spring found that more than $1,000,000 of 
accumulated income was available for the 
purchase of pictures; and now they have 
invested a part of this amount in the acqui- 
sition of eight fine examples of eighteenth 
century English painting and two Barbizon 
pictures, as a nucleus for the great collection 
which eventually will be formed. 

But, wonder of wonders! What did the 
trustees do when they found they had this 
money to spend? Did they run away to 
Europe, and search for masterpieces there? 
They did not. They took into their confidence 
certain Kansas city art dealers, who have 
connections both in New York and in 
Europe, and they set them to the task— 
certain that both neighborly honesty and 
local pride would work to the advantage of 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery. 

“Quality !” said the trustees to the dealers, 
and, judging by the purchases, the dealers 
never deviated from the idea. 

Through Samuel M. Yunt, of the Yunt 
Art Galleries, 126 Baltimore Ave., the fol- 
lowing nine pictures were bought: 

“Lady Abercromby,” by Sir Henry Rae- 


Forming Its Great Nelson 





“George Ashby, Esq.,” by Reynolds. 


burn, one of the most typical examples of 
the Scotch master. The color is as fresh 
as if painted yesterday. A kindly, well-poised, 
and rather plump woman, attired in a white 
turban and a ruff, and draped in a black 
shawl. 

“Sir George Abercromby,” by Raeburn, a 
companion to the preceding picture (both 30 
by 25 inches). He is of an opposite type from 
his wife, having a thin nose, thin lips, and 
yet with a humorous twinkle that matches 
his ruddy complexion. 

“Miss Cruttenden,” by Francis Cotes, who, 
though ranked as one of the secondary 
masters of the great English portrait school, 
often produced canvases far superior to the 
common kind painted by Reynolds. “Miss 
Cruttenden” perhaps outranks any other 
Cotes in America. It might easily be mistaken 
for a Gainsborough; in fact, for many years 
it passed as a Gainsborough. Kansas City 
may be congratulated for pointing the moral 


of the old-master-and-follower tale. 
“Lord Farnham,” by Romney—in his 
grand manner. Of course, Kansas City 


might have liked a Romney “Lady Hamil- 
ton,” but the supply fortunately is exhausted. 
The “Lord Farnham,” with strong and 
rugged face, seated, in a dark blue velvet 
coat and knee breeches, is much better. 
“George Ashby, Esq.,” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,—a work of the pallid type. The 
subject is attired in a smart maroon velvet 
coat and breeches. But he wasn’t an English 





Kent’s Comet 


Rockwell Kent is now working on his 
first big venture in interior decoration, a 
mural for the ceiling of a motion picture 
theatre at Dennis, Cape Cod, owned by Ray- 
mond Moore. The picture, representing the 
vault of the sky, will be the largest single 
Canvas in the world. It will cover 5,000 
Square feet, large enough, says the Boston 


Transcript, “to curtain the fronts of three 
five-story brownstone residences and twice 
the size of Tintoretto’s ‘Paradise’ in the 
Palace of the Doges, Venice.” 

Kent’s mural will show a comet trailing 
across the entire expanse, with groups of 
lovers placed along the Milky Way. Jo 
Mielziner, scenic painter, will assist in the 
operation. It is expected that the work will 
be completed by July 1. 
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Art Collection 





“Portrait of a Lady,’ by Hoppner. 


squire ; his pallor belies that. He might have 
been a poet. 

“Sir Richard Sprignell,” by Sir Peter 
Lely. Youthful and charming, but by a 
master who lived a century earlier than the 
ones named above, and was a reflection of 
Van Dyck. At first glance most impressive, 
and important in English art history. 

“Thomas Girtin,” by John Opie. A portrait 
of an English landscapist of the second class 
by a portrait painter of the second. class. 
Unpretentious, but full of a delicate strength 
in the drawing. A spirited face, that of a poet. 

“Portrait of a Lady,” by John. Hoppner, 
which is a presentment of a proud English- 
woman, whose dark hair is confined with a 
bandeau, and whose soft-textured white 
dress is cut low. Masterly drawing character- 
izes the head. 

“Les villas au pin parasol,” by Corot, the 
title meaning “The Houses of the Parasol 
Pine,” a work of the Barbizon master’s 
Italian period—full of calm spirit and in the 
soft gray-green tones so characteristic of the 
artist. 

From the Findlay Galleries the trustees 
obtained Theodore Rousseau’s. “Descent of 
the Cows at Sunset,” whose scene is the 
valley of the Jura. This picture has historic 
interest, as well as great romantic beauty, 
for the artist, who had won a medal at the 
Paris salon in 1835 spent the entire next year 
painting this work and another for the 1836 
salon. But the salon refused to hang it. It 
was radical in those days, because it went 
direct to nature. 

The trustees also announced that Harold 
W. Parsons of Boston and New York had 
been made art adviser and European repre- 
sentative. R. A. Holland, director of the 
Kansas City Art Institute, will be curator 
of collections for the trust. Mr. Parsons for 
fifteen years has been actively engaged in 





collecting works of art for American muse- 
| ums and amateurs. 
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Contemptible? 


One of the most unfortunate decisions 
ever handed down by an American court 
has definitely halted plans for the legitimate 
enlargement of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
in Grant Park, which have been under way 
for several months in contemplation of the 
Century of Progress Exposition to be hed 
there in 1933. The newspapers of Chicago 
are bitter against the decision, but they 
dare not express themselves too openly 
because they are within the contempt juris- 
diction (or should the word be “contempt- 
ible”?) of Judge William B. Brothers of 
the Circuit Court of Cook County, who 
issued an injunction in favor_of the Stevens 
Hotel Company restraining the Art Insti- 
tute and the South Park Commissioners 
from constructing “any building or struc- 
ture, or any enlargement or extension 
thereof, of any kind, size, nature or descrip- 
tion whatever, or for any purpose whatso- 
ever anywhere within the limits of Grant 
Park.” 

Thus a single Michigan Avenue property 
owner (a hotel!) is able to thwart the 
expansion of one: of the world’s greatest 
art museums and art instruction centers, an 
institution which is priceless in value to 
Chicago and the rest of the country as well. 
With the Century of Progress Exposition 
coming in 1933, the institution, already fast 
outgrowing its present quarters, is impera- 
tively faced with the need of enlargement. 

None of the Chicago papers dared to 
suggest that the art lovers of America (who 
keep increasing as the years go by) remem- 
ber the part played in the iniquitous proceed- 
ing by the Stevens Hotel Company. Doubt- 
less they feared the boycott law. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Evening Post, “not 
caring to risk either contempt of the 
Supreme Court or flattery of the learned 
judges thereof,” said nothing of the property 
owner and his suit but discussed the neces- 
sity of expansion of the museum: 

“The forthcoming 1933 Exposition is 
merely an incident in the life of the institu- 
tion. Its path will be easier if it gets the 
new building or buildings—but easy or hard 
the path must be followed. The citizen may 
win or lose his suit—but win or lose, tte 
Art Institute must expand. If present plans 
prove illegal, others must be devised.” 

The Chicago Daily News: “It is well 
known that the decree of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in the Montgomery Ward case 
twenty years ago prohibits the construction 
of any building in Grant Park. However, 
that decree says: ‘Nothing in this decree 
contained shall be construed to prohibit, 
enjoin or restrain the use, occupation, repair 
or necessary enlargement of the building 
known as the Art Institute, situated opposite 
the east end of Adams Street, so long as 
the same shall be used in accordance with 
the terms of the ordinance of the city council 
authorizing the construction and location 
of the same.’ It will be seen, therefore, 
that the sweeping order entered by Judge 
Brothers invades the field which, in the 
public interest, was excepted specifically 
from the earlier decree. 

“The decision of Judge Brothers has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. In view of 
the public benefit that must result from a 
proper expansion of the Art Institute, ac- 
cording to carefully prepared architectural 
designs, the Chicago public and the friends 
of art everywhere must hope that the 
higher court will reverse the decree, which, 








Tragedy 





“Emi'y Dertic,’ by Romney. 


Poor devil! If she had been born an aristo- 
crat she would have played an important 
part, perhaps, in Eng‘ish history. As the 
daughter of a blind beggar, she merely at- 
tracted the brush of Romney and Reynolds, 
and the love of a man named Robert Pott, 
who dared not marry her because she was 
a blind beggar’s daughter, but who never- 
theless gave her a devotion that, if ever put 
into song or music, could inspire the world. 

Reynolds painted her as Thais. Then, at 
Pott’s behest (and for a fee of £21) Romney 
painted her as she was, and he put into her 
face all the tragedy that was to come. Robert 
Pott, a coward because of social tradition, 
disguised what he termed “this divine 
woman” as a boy and tried to take her with 
him to Bengal in 1780 as his servant, but the 
plan failed and he had to !eave her behind. 
But in 1781 she embarked with him to India. 
Devotion ruled their lives for a few months, 
but in May, 1782, they embarked from 
Madras for Calcutta, and she died at sea. 
The lover, in his deep grief, had a mausoleum 
built at Calcutta at a cost of £3,000 (now 
about $30,0co), and also set up a column 
“amongst herds of tigers at Culpee, because 
off that wild, jung.y p'ace she breathed her 
last.” 

Romney’s painting, now owned by Messrs. 
Spink & Son, was shown for the first time 
at the “Ideal Home Exhibition,” in London. 
Home! What a tragic angle art sometimes 
can have! 





if it is allowed to stand, forever will pre- 
vent one of the world’s greatest centers of 
art instruction from enlarging its already 
seriously outgrown facilities.” 

In the meantime, terrorized by possible 
contempt of court proceedings and damage 
actions under the boycott law, the news- 
papers of Chicago are praising the Art 
Institute but do not dare denounce those 
who are responsible for making impossible 
its further development. 7 

If THe Art Dicest may offer a suz- 
gestion, it is this: Let the Art Institute 
draw plans and raise money for a sk,- 
scraper museum that will send its porcelain 
whiteness up into the sky. Citizens of 
Chicago who are respectable and foresighted 
will provide the money. Maybe the Stevens 
Hotel Company would contribute! Who 
knows? 





75 Rembrandts 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has now on 
view the largest collection of Rembrandts 
ever assembled in America. Included in th 
display, which was arranged by Dr. W. 
Valentiner, director of the institute, 
some 75 canvases by the great Dutch master 
more than half the total number owned jf 
this country. According to Dr. Valentines 
only two previous Rembrandt exhibitions cag 
compare in size with the Detroit show—tha 
in Amsterdam in 1808 and the one in Londow 
in 1899-1900. Dr. Van Dyke, who in h 
book contends there are no more than § 
or ten real Rembrandts in America, was, of 
course, not consulted. Dr. Valentiner him 
self writes books. se 

The ownership of several Rembrandig 
which have been features at recent aucti 
is revealed by the catalogue, One is the por 
trait of the artist’s son, “Titus in an Arm 
chair.” Following the death of Charles © 
Stillman, who inherited it from his father, 
James A. Stillman, the picture was sold at 
an American Art Galleries’ auction in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, for $270,000, a price said to be 
the highest ever paid up to that time in this 
country for a painting at auction. The cata- 
logue shows it to be in the collection of Dr, 
and Mrs. Henry B. Jacobs of Baltimore. 

Another outstanding picture about whose 
ownership there was mystery is “A Young 
Man With a Cleft Chin,” also a portrait of 
Rembrandt’s son. This work _ brought 
$220,000 at the famous auction sale of the 
Sir George Lindsay Holford collection in 
London in May, 1928. It was this sale which 
realized a total of approximately $1,776,000, 
perhaps the greatest sum ever brought at 
a one-day sale of paintings. The picture is 
now owned by Mrs. Charles F. Payson, New 
York. William R. Timken is revealed as the 
owner of “Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria,” which was recently sold to an 
anonymous collector by a New York gallery. 

Florence Davies wrote in the Detroit 
News: “A great deal will doubtless be said 
about the prodigious amount of money 
represented by these canvases. That is 
because the American public always acts as 
if it believes that in the last analysis money 
were the final argument. Deep down in their 
hearts they know better. But money always 
seems to cinch the matter. They argue that 
after all, say what you will, anything that 
cost $11,000,000 must be worth seeing. So, 
prodigious numbers of people will come to 
see these paintings during the month of May. 

“It is true that the paintings in this exhibi- 
tion could not be purchased for $11,000,000. 
But it is not particularly important. But it 
is important that here on the walls will be 
found the reflection of a great personality, 
and the visible record of the progress of his 
development as a creative artist. This offers 
an opportunity of a lifetime. Here will be 
seen a review of the work of one of the 
greatest human beings of all time.” 

Of the 150 Rembrandts in America, many 
are supposed to represent the poet’s som 
Titus. But who wrote Titus Adronicus? Was 
it the same man who wrote Hamlet? 










A Shirlaw for Berlin 


The Babcock Galleries have received cable 
dispatches telling of the acquisition by the 
National Gallery of Berlin of Walter 


Shirlaw’s painting, “Glassblowers,” a canvas 
included in the Brooklyn Museum’s recent 
memorial exhibition of the artist’s work. 
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“Portrait of Dr. Gross,’ by Thomas Eakins. 


American museums are acquiring exam- 
ples of Thomas Eakins’ works while they 
are still on the market, The Boston Museum 
recently came into possession of its first 
Eakins—his portrait of Walt Whitman. 
The Metropolitan Museum already has five 
of-his oils and a dozen water-colors. Now 
the Worcester Museum announces the 
acquisition of two Eakins oil sketches—‘‘The 
Spinner” and “Study of the Head of Dr. 
Gross for ‘The Gross Clinic.’” It is prob- 
able that these two will be included in the 
Homer-Ryder-Eakins exhibition of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

“Thomas Eakins is not destined for 
popularity, and yet he has come to be looked 
upon as the greatest realist American art 
has produced,” wrote George W. Eggers, 
director, in the Worcester Museum Bulletin. 
“While his sympathy is courageous and 
unsweetened it is as real as his observation. 
What stands largest between him and pop- 
ular favor is his lack of saccharinity. . 
Eakins is one of the very few recent painters 
on whose validity both ‘radicals’ and con- 
servatives commonly agree. 

“As inspired in touch, perhaps, as any- 
thing Eakins ever did is the study for the 
‘Head of Dr. Gross.’” Mr. Eggers then 
quotes what Frank Jewett Mather wrote of 
“The Gross Clinic” in International Studio : 
“It is amazing how the mere posture implies 
the whole picture. He is wise, sad and deter- 
mined. He has staked his skilful hands 
against death or decrepitude, but the event 
is uncertain, remains a god with whom 
possibly neither he nor the patient is on 
terms, and a fate which he cannot control. 
It is a very great picture. Rembrandt’s 
‘Anatomy Lesson’ seems to me inferior to it 
in taste and concentration.” 





Gives Seven Miniatures 


The American Society of Miniature 
Painters has donated seven miniatures to the 
Metropolitan Museum: “Laura Newell 
Veisse,” by Clara Louise Bell; “The Ivory 
Fan,” Rosina Cox Boardman ;«“White Fur,” 
Julie Kahle; “A Chinese Baby,” Mary 
MacMillan; “The Black Fan,” Elsie Dodge 
Pattee ; “Katherine Forest,” Sherman Potts; 


A mere piece of Modernist art? A thing 
simplified too much?As to the last, readers 
of THe Art Dicest may give their own 
answer. But this piece of wood sculpture is 
part of the collection of Dr. Albert Fizdor, 
and it is described in the catalogue of his 
works as “Frankreich, 13 Jahrhundert.” 
Thirteenth century, and—superb? Let the 
Modernists, the Academicians and_ the 
Ancients—who love to fight about such 
things—settle that point. 

The Dr. Figdor collection will be dispersed 
at auction in June in Vienna. The collection 
is composed mainly of beautiful specimens 
of the applied arts of all ages, and as such 
ranks as the most important private assem- 
blage of its kind in the world. Representa- 
tives of museums, collectors and dealers 
from all over the world will attend the sale. 

Dr. Figdor, scion of an ancient Austrian 
patrician family, bequeathed his collection to 
a niece in Germany four years ago. Immedi- 
ately there was a controversy between the 
heiress, who wanted to sell the objects, and 
the Austrian government, which had forbid- 
den the export of art except by special per- 
mission of the office of monuments. There 
is little money in Austria, and a dispersal 
that would exclude foreign buyers would 
have resulted in a sacrifice of the collection 
at prices probably one-tenth the actual value 
(which had been appraised for taxation pur- 
poses at $5,000,000 and was actually perhaps 
twice that). 

The lawyer of the heiress contended that 
the government was making an attack on 
private property ; and that, moreover, it had 
no right to stop the exportation of any 
objects of art that had not originated in 
Austria. A compromise was reached whereby 
the owner gave to Austria some genuine 
Austrian treasures; the pictures and bronzes 
were permitted to be consigned to the Paul 
Cassirer Galleries in Berlin, and arrange- 
ments were made to disperse at auction the 








Austria Ends Fight and Permits Art Sale 


Wood Sculpture. XIII Century. 


main body of the collection in Vienna begin- 
ning on June 5. 

The collection includes 36 Gothic tapestries 
from Switzer!and, Germany and France. 
There are chairs, stools and seats of all ages 
and countries, and there are dishes, drinking 
cups and other objects of metal—whether 
gold, silver, pewter, copper or bronze. These 
objects are of such perfection, and cover so 
completely the history of art, that the auction 
will rank with the most important that have 
ever taken place. 

It was Dr. Figdor’s delight to show a 
visitor a valuable medieval painting which 
contained a beautiful chair, and then to be 
able to say: 

“And there is the chair itself.” 

It is just possible that America has enough 
money, despite the recent depression (which 
the art dealers say is over now) to—to— 
well, that’s the idea exactly, Austria being 
willing. ° 





A Boston Idea 


The new art publication Space sent a 
questionnaire to the art directors of the 
country concerning the stand American 
museums are taking on the question of 
modern art. In reply, Edward Jackson 
Holmes, director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, suggests a separate gallery on 
the museum’s grounds to be devoted to new 
forms of art. He said: “In a transitional 
period such as that of today, it seems highly 
important to maintain a place to which one 
may turn as a final court of appeals for 
standards of beauty and quality. 

“This does not mean that the Museum of 
Fine Arts is indifferent to modern art 
but rather that it is considered unwise for 
the museum to emphasize this field of activ- 
ity. Numerous agencies other than museums 
provide opportunities for the public to see 
the work of modern artists, and through 
these agencies the museum has from time to 
time acquired examples of modern work- 
manship believed to possess permanent artis- 
tic worth. 

“The modern movement has assumed 
such significant proportions that it demands 
more than the casual recognition that would 





“Coral,” Maria Judson Strean. 





be possible in such an institution as the 





Museum of Fine Arts. It seems far better to 
plan for a thorough handling of the problem 
in Boston through other avenues than the 
present museum. A possible solution may be 
found in the erection on museum ground of 
a separate building under museum manage- 
ment in which the whole trend of modern 
art may be reviewed adequately and con- 
sistently.” 





An Immortal “Flaw” 

Michelangelo’s reconstructed “Pieta,” 
long hidden in the gioom behind the high 
altar of Florence Cathedral, is to be removed 
and placed on the master’s tomb in Santa 
Croce, a destination for which it was orig- 
inally conceived. The Boston Transcript 
tells the story of how the sculptor, striving 
for perfection by repeated retouching, un- 
fortunately found the flaw in the marble, 
to which Vasari refers: 

“Michelangelo was in despair. He must 
destroy the part affected, but other pieces 
fell away and in a passion he began to break 
up the group and would have destroyed it 
altogether but for the intervention of his 
friend Antonio. The fragments of the monu- 
ment, however, were happily not lost, and by 
and by a young Florentine sculptor, Tiberio 
Calcagni, reconstructed the group.... 
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Houston Museum Gets First Old Master 





“Holy Family with a Donatrice,” by Lorenzo Lotto. 


The Houston Museum of Fine Arts cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of its founding, 
and at the ceremonies there was shown the 
first old master to be acquired, a “Holy 
Family With a Donatrice,” by Lorenzo Lot- 
to, which is the gift of Samuel Henry Kress 


of New York. It was painted between the 
years 1540 and 1545. The picture, which 
is four feet wide, will become the nucleus 
of a collection of old masters. The museum 
heretofore has acquired mainly the works 
of living Americans. 





What Is Art? 


Mrs. John Sloan has been awarded the | 


$100 prize for the best definition of ‘art, 
offered by the Halton Endowment for Girls 
in connection with its annual “Carnival of 
Imagination.” Mrs. Sloan defined art as “that 
beauty which the imagination has created 
and which awakes in the observer an emotion 
of pleasure similar to that of the creator.” 

John Sloan himself wrote: “Art is the 
‘creative urge of life’s consciousness.” Gifford 
Beal expressed his opinion that “Art is that 
which cannot be taught.” Boardman Robin- 
son summed it up as “Art is the interpreta- 
tion of some universal order.” Joseph Pol- 
let’s poetic definition was: “Art is the liqueur 
of joy, distilled from the mash of life.” Irvin 
S. Cobb, Mary Fanton Roberts, and Randall 
Davey were the judges. 

Tue Art DiceEst wishes it had compe‘ed 
with this one: “Art is the spirit of man ex- 
pressing itself in visible things.” 





Trumbull’s Chrysler Mural 


Edward Trumbull is rushing work on his 
gigantic mural for the Chrysler Building, 
New York, in an effort to finish it in three 
months. The painting is 95 feet in length 
and about half as wide. For his central 
theme the artist uses the skyscraper itself. 
In general shape the design is a triangle, 
through which is shown the apex of the 
Chrysler Tower. Inside this triangle is a 
smaller one in which Energy, represented by 
a muscular male nude, is straining among 
the forces of power, steam, electricity, and 
the elements, sun, fire and water. 





“Hissing Geese” 


“Hissing Geese,” by Heinz Warneke, 
which occupies the cover of this issue of 
THE Art Dicest, is one of many intimate 
pieces of decorative sculpture that feature 
the continuous exhibition at the new Brow- 
nell-Lambertson Galleries, New York. Two 
floors of an old house were remodeled, and, 
as the Evening Post says, “the galleries 
themselves have been decorated with the 
greatest of charm and economy. The walls 
are a soft ivory and the exhibits are dis- 
played on simple black pedestals. The ex- 
hibits have been .chosen with care and rare 
judgment, and the galleries have not been 
crowded.” 

Carlyle Burrows wrote in the Herald 
Tribune that the Brownell-Lambertson Gal- 
leries had recruited “a distinguished group 
of designers, consisting of painters, sculp- 
tors and craftsmen, whose productions, car- 
ried out in the modern spirit of simplicity, 
are nevertheless free from the eccentric 
manifestations which now and then appear 
in our decorative arts. The galleries con- 
vey an idea of the appropriate place of the 
respective pieces in the atmosphere of a 
modern home.” 





Cram to Design Church 


Ralph Adams Cram of Cram & Ferguson, 
Boston architects, has been selected to design 
Pittsburgh’s new East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, a gift of R. B. Mellon. It is esti- 
mated that the structure will represent an 
expenditure of at least $3,500,000. Mr. Cram 
is one of the nation’s outstanding exponents 
of Gothic architecture. 





Wise Mrs. Bradbury. 


Within the last few weeks events, im. 
portant and far-reaching, have been trans- 
piring in the museums of the country. The 
Metropolitan Museum has put on exhibj- 
tion its magnificent Havemeyer collection; 
the Philadelphia Museum has acquired an 
option on the great Foulc collection of Gothic 
and Renaissance art; the Fogg Museum was 
bequeathed the Naumberg collection; and 
now the Boston Museum announces the gift 
of between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000, left to 
it by the will of Mrs. Harriet J. Bradbury 
of Boston. 

This gift is all the more valuable because 
it comes to the institution with but one pro- 
vision attached to it—that a sum not to 
exceed $2,000,000 be set aside for the con- 
struction of a wing in memory of the benefac- 
tress’ brother, the late George Robert White, 
one time trustee. Even this restriction is a 
wise one since it provides that the construc- 
tion shall take place “whenever in the dis- 
cretion of the trustees the growth of the 
museum shall call for further expansion,” 
Speaking of the avenues for expansion now 
open to the museum through Mrs, Bradbury's 
action, Albert Franz Cochrane of the Boston 
Transcript wrote: 

“It is to be hoped that one of them will 
be the accession of a few good canvases 
representative of the modern French schools, 
At the present time, we have only one or 
two such paintings. But even more important 
in the eyes of the museum officials than the 
acquisition of contemporary works, is the 
need of strengthening our collections of older 
paintings. The Boston Museum is notoriously 
weak in its painting department. .. . 

“Presumably, then, much of the funds left 
by Mrs. Bradbury will be directed to 
strengthening these sections with important 
examples, whenever they become available. 
Nor does the much needed financial assis- 
tance come a minute too soon. Paintings and 
other art objects of first importance repre- 
sentative of past centuries are becoming more 
and more difficult to obtain. I have heard it 
estimated that the available supply of such 
art will be practically exhausted within a 
decade. During the past year, it is estimated, 
more than $250,000,000 worth of art was 
brought into this country. Obviously, the 
supply cannot last indefinitely. ... 

“If for no other reason than that her un- 
restricted gifts may enable the Boston 
Museum to enter the market for paintings 
and thereby strengthen its collections at their 
weakest point, Mrs. Bradbury has conferred 
a great and lasting benefit upon her native 
city. Her generosity cannot be commended 
too highly.” 





Bellows’ ‘“Ticket”’ 


Whether they are true stories or not, 4 
galaxy of anecdotes is being built up around 
the life of George Bellows similar to the 
tales told of Whistler. Here is one from 
William Gray Purcell’s column in the Port- 
land (Ore.) Spectator: 

“The World Famous Artist, N. A., looked 
at the picture, ‘Execution of Edith Cavel,’ by 
George Bellows, and said, ‘Really an excel- 
lent work, but how much greater if the artist 
could have been present to see the event. 
Said Mr. Bellows, ‘Yes, I had as much 
chance to get a ticket as Leonardo da Vind 
to see the ‘Last Supper.’” 
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“Drawing,” Lucretia van Horn. Prize, 
most interesting drawing. 


The 52nd annual of the San Francisco 
Art Association is now open to the public at 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor. National in scope this time, it in- 
cludes 125 artists from all sections of the 
country in the showing of 400.works,, select- 
ed from about 700 offered. Of the number 
chosen, 300 are paintings, 33 works of sculp- 
ture and the remainder prints and drawings, 
occupying seven galleries. According to E. 
Spencer Macky, executive director of the 
association, serious effort was made to avoid 
categories of “modern,” “conservative” and 
similar labels in. this exhibition: 

“I think that we are tired of labeling 
pictures modern or ultra modern. Any artist 
can select good art from any school, I 
think that labels are put on to avoid think- 
ing. Today's art is individual and the work 
of any vital artist can not be covered by 
the blanket terms of any one school.” 

Gobine Behari Lal of the San Francisco 
Examiner wrote: “A survey of these ex- 
hibits impresses the observer with the gen- 
eral high level of skill of craftsmanship. 
The jury of selection has done its duty 
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“Idol,” by John Carroll. Art Association 
Medal of First Award [and $500]. 


with excellent judgment and tolerance. No 
bars have been put up against painting or 
sculpture of any style. The only guiding 
principle has been the quality of workman- 
ship. And so the exhibition is versatile and 
saturated with ‘lively energy.” 

Among the New York artists represented 
are: John Carroll, Walt Kuhn, Max 
Weber, Bernard Karfiol, Samuel Halpert, 
James Chapin, Edward Hopper, Leon Kroll, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, Henry Lee McFee, 
Charles Burchfield, Georgina Klitgaard, 
Ernest Fiene, Preston Dickinson, Thomas 
Benton, Stuart Davis, A. Walkowitz, James 
Pollett, George Luks, Niles Spencer, Arnold 
Blanch, Peppino Mangravite, Buk, Nura, 
John Graham, Allen Tucker, Randall Davy, 
Ross Moffett, Peter Blume and Henry 
Billings. 

Los Angeles, which rarely sends entries 
to San Francisco’s annual, has work by: 
Boris Deutsch, Frederico Cantu, Helena 
Dunlap, Lorser Feitleson, A. Millard Sheets, 
Clarence A. Hinkle, Peter Krasnow, Charles 
Reiffel, Douglas Parshall, Edouard Vysekal, 
Luvina Vysekal, William Wendt, S. Mac- 





ond Annual Is Nation Wide in Scope 





“Jane,” Charles Stafford Duncan. 
Gerstle Prize ($500). 
Donald Wright, Arthur W. A. 
Bryan and Paul Lauritz. 

From Santa Fe come pictures by Andrew 
Dasburg, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Joseph Bakos 
and Willard Nash; from Taos, Kenneth 
Adams, Walter Ufer, Ernest Blumenchein 
and Victor Higgins. The Northwest is 
represented by C. S. Price. 

Among the San Francisco artists are: 
Charlton Fortune, Maynard Dixon, Charles 
Stafford Duncan, E. Spencer Macky, Con- 
stance Macky, William Ritschel, Arthur 
Hill Gilbert, C. B. Skinner, Helen Forbes, 
Geneve Rixford Sargent, Everett Gee Jack- 
son, Ralph Chesse, Lucretia Van Horn, 
Matteo Sandona, Marian Simpson, Edward 
Bruce, H. Nelson Poole, Lucien Labaudt, 
Lee Randolph, Stanley Wood, William A, 
Gaw, Otis Oldfield, Earl Daniell, Dorothy 
Duncan, Fred Sexton, Fred Jensen Vidar, 
Dorothy Wagner Puccinelli, John C. Kittle, 
Don Works, Ralph Stackpole, Jacques 
Schnier. Robert Boardman Howard, 
Michael von Meyer, Maurice Del Mue, Carol 
Wurtenberger Harrison, Wallace Harrison, 
Agatha Churcher, Florence Allston Swift. 
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“Dark Ocean.” Water-color by Marion Simpson. 
Awarded the Water-color Prize ($100). 


“Women of Oaxaca.” Lithograph by Henrietta Shore. 
Awarded the Graphic Arts Prise ($100). 
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Capitalized 





“Phantoms,” by Jacques La Grange. 


A group of New York bankers and 
business men, according to Miss Eleanor 
Lambert, have formed a_ syndicate to 
exhibit and market the paintings of Jacques 
La Grange, Franco-American artist whose 
industrial and marine paintings were recently 
exhibited at the Fifty-Sixth Street Gal- 
leries, New York. A national circuit exhibi- 
tion under the direction of Miss Lambert is 
being mapped out for the 1930-31 art sea- 
son, to visit dealers’ galleries and museums 
throughout the country. Among the cities 
to be included in the itinerary are: Phila- 


delphia, Boston, Detroit, Washington, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. 
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Three Salons 


May 1 saw the Spring art season in Paris 
well under way. The exhibitions of the 
Société des Artistes Francais, the Société 
Nationale and the Indépendants, all opened 
within a few days of each other, placing 
before the public nearly 8,000 paintings, 
drawings, engravings and sculpture. A 
feature of the Indépendants’ show is its 
sobriety, “nearly everything exhibited being 
intelligible.” The Société Nationale, in ad- 
dition to showing the work of living artists, 
is exhibiting a reconstruction of the salon 
of 1737, including 136 works by such men 
as Le Moyne, Nattier, Chardin, Boucher 
and Coupel. 

The New York Times: “It is interesting 
to recall that the term ‘salon’ derives from 
the showings given over two centuries ago 
in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, a room on 
the second floor now containing the works 
of the principal Venetian painters. The 
exhibition of 1737 was not the first in Paris, 
for several were held under Louis XIV. Thf 
Salon Carré was built in the time of Henri 
IV and among the notable events which 
have taken place in it was the marriage, in 
181c, of Napoleon and Marie Louise.” 





Mrs. Quinton Resigns 

Cornelia B. Sage Quinton has resigned the 
directorship of the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor. She and her husband, 
Major W. W. Quinton, who also resigned 
as an official of the museum, will take a 
year’s rest and will again visit all the art 
centres of Europe. 

Mrs. Quinton, who began her museum 
career in 1904 as assistant secretary of the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy and who was 
made its director in I910, became head of 
the California institution in 1924. Last year 
she organized the All-American Sculpture 
Exhibition there, which had a_ world’s 
record attendance of 1,654,000. Major Quin- 
ton, before he went_to San Francisco, had 
been a museum director for twelve years. 
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American Reflector 




















Artistic Picture Lighting 


The picture at the left shows the effect of even, glareless lighting with 
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A developement of thirty years’ experience in scientific 
picture lighting. 


Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 


There are depths of feeling in every work of art 
that are lost to the beholder until they are revealed 
at their full worth with Art-O-Lite Reflectors. 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 


The foremost artists, homes, galleries and dealers 
have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors for 
years, They consult us on all their lighting prob- 
lems. You may do it too. We assume all respon- 
sibility by saying ‘‘try Art-O-Lite at our expense.’’ 
Your nearest dealer has them or should. If not, 
write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
its original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request, 


& Lighting Company 


100 - 102-104 South Jefferson Street, Dept. P38, Chicago, Illinois 
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The South 


- At the close of its 1oth annual exhibition, 
held in the Isaac Delgado Museum, New 
Orleans, during April, the Southern States 
Art League announced the selection of 
pictures for the 8th circuit exhibition. Out 
of 238 exhibits, comprising the most broadly 
representative showing the league has yet 
made, 81 paintings, drawings and _ prints 
were chosen by a special jury appointed by 
the president, Ellsworth Woodward, and 
arranged in two groups, “A” and “B.” 
Work of equal merit is to be found in each 
section, with the prize-winning pictures 
evenly divided between them. The circuit 
will be available for tour the middle of 
May. 

The following officers have been reelected : 
Ethel Hutson, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
J. C. Bradford, second vice-president; Miss 
B. C. Lemly, Florence McIntyre, and Mrs. 
E. P. Verner, directors. The new officers 
are: James Chillman, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent; Granville G. Valentine, director. 
Terms of the president and other officers did 
not expire this year. The 11th annual exhibi- 
tion and convention will be held in Savan- 
nah at the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
the Savannah Art Club. 


More Kress Gifts 


S. H. Kress, chain store magnate, of New 
York, a reproduction of whose gift to the 
Houston Museum is reproduced on another 
page, has now given to the M. H. de Young 
Museum, San Francisco, Bronzino’s portrait 
of Vittoria Colonna, Italian poetess, 1490- 
1572, and a “Madonna and Child” by Pier 
Francesco Fiorentino (1440-1500). Last year 
Mr. Kress gave an old master to Memphis. 
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ART and 
DECORATION 


Sponsoring at all times 
the new and outstanding 
in decorative and fine art 
and design, we feature 
during May: 

LAMPS and SHADES 
SCREENS - CERAMICS 
OVER-MANTELS 
WROUGHT - IRON 
WALL HANGINGS 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 











Brownell-Lambertson 


Galleries, Inc. 


106 East 57th Street 
New York 














G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West ssth Street, New York 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 














I to6p. m. 
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“Across the Valley—Taos,” by Alexandre Hogue. 


Some day some New York gallery is going 
to take up and boost Alexander Hogue of 
Dallas, Texas, who has just won the first 
landscape prize in oils at the Dallas County 
Allied Arts Exhibition with “Across the 
Valley—Taos,” reproduced above. Step- 
ping from his rdle as landscape painter, Mr. 
Hogue also won first award in portraits with 
“Elizabeth.” In addition Mr. Hogue’ took 
first in pastels, and sold “Cedar Hills— 
Glen Ross” to Mrs. George Johnson Brinton 
of West Chester, Pa. 





Other first awards at the Dallas annual 
were: water-color, Stanley H. Brewster; 
still life, Velma Davis; batik, Floy Hooper; 
graphic arts, William Lester; wood carving, 
A. F. Strohmeyer; figure composition, Olin 
Travis; sculpture, Allie Tennant; decora- 
tive painting, Robert Wilson. 





Fitting 
“How much for that bust of Danton?” 
“$50.” “But the head has been stuck on 
again.” “Of course—he was guillotined.” 
—Pages Gaies. 











NOW ON EXHIBITION 








TELEPHONE: PLAZA 0505 


Original Illuminated Maps 


by 


Ernest Cleg¢ 


At the newly opened 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERY | 


FOUR EAST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 


























“MOTHER AND CHILDREN” 
by 
JOURDAN 


Size 32x40 


O’BRIEN 
ART GALLERIES 


673 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 

















[7855-Seventy - Fifth - Anniversary - 1930] 
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“Oaks and Acorns” 


Dryden’s famous remark that 
things from small beginnings grow” is truly 
demonstrated by the annual exhibitions of 
the High School of the little Utah mountain 
town of Springville. Started a few years 
ago with the gift of a few paintings by 
Utah artists, the Springville show has now 
proportions. 
ninth annual, just closed, comprised a col- 
lection of about 250 paintings representing 
150 well known artists of the 


reached real national 


at least 


“mighty 


United States, sent by galleries and art 
colonies throughout the country. 

A unique feature of the Springville exhibit 
is that it is sponsored by the boys and girls 
of the High School, a student body of only 
500, who by their own efforts raise the 
major part of the funds necessary to carry 
out the project. In addition to this a first 
and second prize picture are purchased each 


lection. 





The 





FOR RENT 


Charming old farm house with 
Maine Coast. Completely furnished. Summer season or 
longer. For photograph and information write to Mrs. 
W. W. Gutcnrist, 606 Delaware Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


large studio on 





year to add to the school’s-permanent col. 


Of course, the reason nationally known 
artists send pictures is because Western art 
lovers motor hundreds of miles to see the 
“Springville Show” and—buy pictures. 





— 









Block Appointed Curator 


Maurice Block has been appointed curator 
of the art collection at the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Art Gallery, San Marino, Cal. For 
six years Mr. Block was director of the Art 
Institute of Omaha. 








Buyers’ Guide to ‘THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Leading firms listed here will gladly mail announcements or catalogues to Art Digest readers on request 











ANTIQUES 


Antique Shop, 45 Mechanic Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 

Bhrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 

J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 

erzog's, 3619 Main St., Houston, Tex. 

P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., N.Y. 

Kelekian, 598 M m Av., N.Y. 

Thomas J. Kerr, $10 Madison Av., N.Y. 

Wazare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre ist de ‘serbie, 
Paris. 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. $1st St., 


N.Y. 
Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N.Y. 


ART BOOKS 


Colony Book Shop, 26 East 61st Street, 
New York City. 
Frederick J. Drake Co., Room §25, 179 
N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, LIIil. 
Modern Poster Annual, 251 W. 98th St., 
New York City. 
William Edwin Rudge, 475 sth Av., 
N.Y. 
ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., Chi- 
cago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDO 
The Carvel Gallery, 28 St. James's 
Square. 
French Gallery, 158 New Bond St. 
J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke St., St. 


James's. 

oudve Phillips Gallery, 43-44 Duke 
St., St. James's. 

A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King St., 
St. James's. 

Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 

Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 


PARIS— 
Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Caumar- 


tin. 

Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetic. — 

Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 

L. Cornslion, 21 Quai Voltaire. 

Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 

Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boet:z. 

Marcel Guiot,4 Rue Volney. 

Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Victoire. 

Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 

M. & R. Stora, 32 Bid. Haussmann. 

Zborowskhi, 26 Rue de Seine. 
HOLLYWOOD, CAL.— 

The Braxton Gallery, 1624 N. Vine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 

Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 

Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av. 

Courvoisier Gallery, 474 Post St. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL.— 

Wathen Bentz & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— 

Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 


AY. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 $. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
O’Brien Art Galleries, 673 N. Michi- 
gan Av. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purneli Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert C. Vose. $59 Boylston St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Yunt Art Galleries, 
Ave. 
sT. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 WN. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


1026 Baltimore 


Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson Hotel. 


BUFFALO, N.Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 


NEW YORK— 
Balzac Galleries, 102 East 57th St. 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brownell-Lambertson, 106 E. §7th St. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E. 57th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Cato Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
Corona Mundi (The Roerich Museum), 
310 Riverside Drive 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. ag] - 
Demotte, Inc., 25 E. 78th S$ 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. ah St. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries,.37 E. 57th $ 
Fifty-Sixth St. Gallery, 6 East s6th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. ssth St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, $10 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 4th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 sth Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 sth Av. 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Mad. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. $7th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
E. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 §th Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth Av. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Renaissance Galleries, 1807 Chestnut 
St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie @ Co., 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog ‘Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 Milam Bldg. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., 733 Public Ledger 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Theodore Daniels, 228 Cherry St., N.Y.C. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Dept. AD-$, 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, N.Y. 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Martin: Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N.Y. 
Palette Art Co., 327 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 E. 
23rd St., N.Y. 
Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St., N.Y. 
Talens & Son, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 
Winsor & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, 
Ave., N.Y. 
CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 


J. Greenwald, Inc.. 940 97d Av. WY. 
Grosvallet, 126 Bid. Hi Haussmann, Paris. 


$45 5th 


N.Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton 
St., N.Y. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, Paris. 
HOTELS 
Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Monterey, Chicago, Ill. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
American Reflector & Lighting Co., 
100 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 
St., N.Y. 


17th 


ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 

R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Pitt and Scott, Ltd., 25 Cannon St., 

E.C. London. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. s9th St., N.Y. 
PRINTS 

Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 

N.Y. 


E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Fost St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


. Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut Av., 


Washington. 

wr Art Society, 148 New Bond St., Lon- 

ion. 

J.J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Box J, Newton, Mass. 


RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 


we Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. goth St., - 


Ps. snl Book Shop, 26 E. 61st 4% N.Y. 
James F. Drake, 14 W. 4oth St., N 

G. Hess, Briennerstrasse 9, Munich. 

RESTORERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, §72 Lexington Ave.,N.Y. 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
sist St., Phila., Pa. 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H St., N.W., Washington. 
Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A. 
oe Ave., at Adams St., Chicago, 
I 


Berkshire Summer School of Art, Mr. 
Longyear, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Berneker Outdoor Painting Class, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

Boothbay Studios, Summer School of Art 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

Broadmoor Art Academy, 30 W. Dale 
St., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prove 
incetown, Mass. 

es. ae of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
an 


Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., Bos- 
ton. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Sum- 
mer School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Springs School, Chester Springs, 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Illinois. 

Chouinard School of Art, 741 So. Grant 
Av., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Commercial Illustration Studios. Suite 


409-A Brentano Building, 1 West 47th 
St., New York. - 


Commonwealth Art Colony, Boothbay 
Harbor, Me. 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

4. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Adam Dabrowski Studio School of Wood- 
carving, 241 Fulton St., Bklyn., N.Y, 
Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De 

troit, Michigan. 

Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St, 
Boston. 

Douglas Donaldson, 4690 Melrose Hill, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Eastport Summer School of Art, East 
port, Maine. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St, 
Boston. 

Vesper George School, 42 S. Botolph $t, 
Boston. 

Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, % 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Grand Central School of Art, 7m 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Inwood Pottery Studios, 207th Street, 
West of Seaman Ave., N.Y.C. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 Wat 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Rob’t Fulton Logan Summer Art Class, 
write: Mrs. H. S$. Pitts, 1031 Canton 
Av., Mattapan P.O., Milton, Mass, 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. Mills College, Summer 
School, California. 

Mills College, Summer School, Cale 
fornia. 

National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohie 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

Nelson Outdoor Painting Class, Kent, 
Conn. 

N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Aft, 
2239 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wiltshire Blvd, 
Los Angeles. 

Ralph M. Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St., N.Y. 

Penn. Academy of 4 Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Penna. State colle, Summer School, 
State College, Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Wome, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, B lyn. 

San Diego Academy. of Fine Arth 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara $t, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Fine Arts & Crafts, % 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, ¥J. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room % 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mé 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admit 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Traphagen School of Fashion, 16 
Broadway, N.Y. 
Webster Art School, 
Mass. 

ow Wiggins Summer School, Lyme, 

Conn. 

amine Academy of Art, Wilming 
ton, 

Woodstock School of Design, Wook 
stock, N.Y. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 

ART SCHOOLS—TRAVEL TOURS 

Michel Jacobs, 58 W. $7th $t., N.Y. 


SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg. 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif, 
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Duveen Settles 


Tue Art Dicest has obtained informa- 
tion, from a source it regards as infallible, 
that Sir Joseph Duveen, by paying a sub- 
stantial sum, has settled the $500,000 damage 
suit brought against him by Mme. Andrée 
Hahn. The second trial had been set for 
May 15, after Sir Joseph, who had pleaded 
jll health, was examined by a physician 
appointed by the court and found in fit con- 
dition for the ordeal. But Mme. Hahn and 
her husband sailed back to Europe more 
than two weeks ago. THE Art Dicest has 
been informed that when the case is called 
on May 15, it will be dismissed by agreement 
of the attorneys. 

Then the New York newspapers ought to 
have a good “art story.” 

Mme. Hahn sued Sir Joseph because he 
denounced to the New York World her 
version of “La Belle Ferroniére” by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, when, she says, it was about 
to be sold to the Kansas City Art Institute. 
At the first trial last March the jury favored 
Mme. Hahn, 10 to 2. 

The new testimony obtained by the Hahns 
—so sensational, it’ is said, that it would 
have been spread over whole pages of the 
newspapers—will now never become known 
to the public. This testimony, according to 
reliable information, involved: the manu- 
facture and expertizing of spurious paint- 
ings of the Italian schoo!. 











In NEw York 


StuDIO Fou NDED 
1840 SINCE 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue New York 


Member: American Artists Professional League 
and Antique and Decorative Arts League 




















Maurice H. Goldblatt 
Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially 

accepted by the directors of the greatest 
Heries of Europe, including the 
uvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 

paintings for our clients. 


Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings 


Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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CHAS. CHIANTELLI 
RESTORER OF PAINTINGS 
Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 
58 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and sand Sts. 


Tel. Plaza 1569 


Parntinos Osyects or Art 


Fora Gasden 





“Oriental Dancers,” by José de Creeft. 


The Ferargil Galleries were one of the 
New York art establishments that he!d a 
garden sculpture show to herald the com- 
ing of spring. Just like the other galleries 
they showed many sweet little bronze babies 
holding fish, and cute little bronze nymphs 
looking for spring sweethearts—“sugar of 
copper” confections intended for rich people 
who have lovely country places but no taste 
in art. Also, however, the Ferargil Galleries 
showed several examples of garden sculp- 
ture fit to adorn places inhabited by con- 
noisseurs, and, according to the critics, one 
of them was “Oriental Dancer” by José de 
Creeft, Spanish sculptor with a Seattle wife. 

Said ‘William B. McCormick in the New 
York American: “ ‘Oriental Dancer’ is per- 
haps the most ponderable example in the 
show. Opulent in form and gesture, Eastern 
in emotion, it is rendered with rare appreci- 
ation for linear design.” 

This figure might well belong to one who 
knows the spirit of a garden where guests 
sit “star scattered on the grass.” 











PAINTINGS 
BY 


MAX 
BAND 


2 


BALZAC 
GALLERIES 


102 EAST 57th ST., N.Y. 


Corner of Park Avenue 
































Our Danish Show 


At Copenhagen large crowds daily visit 
the exhibition of American art and archi- 
tecture, first sent to Stockholm by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Art. King Christian and 
Queen Alexandria attended the opening 
day. 

Dispatches to the New York Times said 
the Danish press is publishing columns of 
pictures and reviews of the show. The 
Danish critics express the view that Paris 
has retained a potent influence on American 
art, beginning with French impressionism 
and lasting to the present day. 

The Danish publication, Politiken, said: 
“One leaves the gallery with a strong im- 
pression of a powerful, energetic art bring- 
ing a message from a nation which has 
kept its youth and faith.” 





Refuse to Loan Ryders 

In spite of the refusal of several collectors 
to loan their pictures, A. P. Ryder will be 
represented by several of his masterpieces in 
the Homer-Ryder-Eakins exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, from 
May 8 to June 4. Hostility to modern art 
is supposed to have caused the mood of the 
Ryder enthusiasts. 








CAPRONI CASTS 


have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects and 
> Art Lovers for nearly a cen- 
tury because: 
They are faithful copies of the 
originals, Only superior crafts- 
. manship ts employed. 
f Our collection is the largest of 
} its kind in the world. Our fully 
illustrated catalog of ancient, 
medieval, and medern subjects 
is a valuable reference book of 
i sculpture. Sent postpaid for 
= $1.00. Your copy will be mailed 
at once. Make checks payable t 
P. P. CAPRONI & BRO. Inc. 
In the Acropols Galleries & Offices—1918 Wash- 
Museum, Athens ington St.. Boston, Mass. 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
Lorado Taft. Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 


, 





Pensive Athena 
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Buy your 
Studio Arm Palettes 


direct from the 
Manufacturer 
The quality and workmanship 
is guaranteed 
Mahogany Arm Palettes 
Shellac or Oil Finish—Oval Shape 


14” x 19” : $2.50 each 
16” x 24” - 3-75 “ 
ag x 27” é §.25 “ 


Prices include postage 


Prices on other styles and sizes 
furnished on request 


The Woodcraft 
Corporation 


Bay City Michigan 





Tue Wooocrart Corporation 
Bay City, Micnican 


Please send me at once postpaid, Mahogany 
Arm Palettes: 
SONATE gv cca wesc dy ccksin Bekc sesccecoued 
Enclosed find: (Pestal Order) 
(Express Order) 














ee Bi diiin inves 
PORE ou cdk bien’ ve dtas eucéus bie tie wne onsen nen 
BMORIIAD «<0 <oeewises cece tadéngunedanceaesansceds 
Ris caavaekecnkebeeecas rp ar 
Your money will be cheerfully refunded tf not 


take advantage of this money saving opportunity. 








| fully satisfied. Fill cut this coupon today and 
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Strumming 





“The Strummer,” by Kathleen Blackshear. 


The American Negro is more and more 
becoming a theme for artists. The above 
work by Kathleen Blackshear attracted 
much attention at Sixth Annual Exhibition 
of the Work of Houston Artists at the mu- 
seum there, and was awarded the $250 pur- 
chase prize. It is painted in the thinnest of 


techniques, the grain of the canvas showing - 


throughout. 





Fame 
New York University is adding nine more 
busts to its Hall of Fame. They are: 
George Bancroft, by Rudolph Evans; James 


Fenimore Cooper, by Victor Salvatore; 
James Russell Lowell, by Allan Clark; 
Patrick Henry, by Charles Keck; Elias 


Howe, by Charles Keck; Horace Mann, by 
Adolph A. Weinman; John Quincy Adams, 
by the late Edmond T. Quinn; John Lothrop 
Motley, by Frederick MacMonies; Joseph 
Story, by Herbert Adams, 

The busts are gifts from patriotic socie- 
ties, organizations and individuals, honoring 
characters whose names are already inscribed 
in the Hall of Fame. 





Correcting an Error 


The Mid-April number of THE Art Dr- 
GEST, under the caption “Dance of Death,” 
stated that the etchings of H. Devitt Welsh 
were shown at the Edward Side Galleries, 
Philadelphia. The exhibition was held at 
the Boyer Galleries. 








Memorial to Dana 


As early as 1913 the late John Cotton Dana, 
then director of the Newark Museum and 
the Newark Public Library, began collecting 
and exhibiting contemporary American art, 
modern as well as conservative, in the two 
institutions. When the museum opened its 
new building in 1926, Mr. Dana announced 
that its fine arts department would devote 
itself to American art. Since then the mu- 
seum, through the generosity of friends, has 
acquired a number of paintings and sculp- 
tures each year, and the print department 
of the Newark public library has built up a 
fine collection of prints by the leading artists 
in America, Now, as a memorial to Mr. 
Dana, who died last summer, the museum 
is holding an exhibition of works acquired 
by the two institutions during the past four 
years, The show emphasizes the continuance 
by Beatrice Winser, present director, of Mr. 


| Dana’s policies. 


In connection with the exhibition the of- 
ficials of the museum and public library are 
bringing out a new edition of. Mr. Dana’s 
book, “American Art,” which he published 
privately in 1914, and in which he stated the 
principles which guided him in the making 
of his art collections. “Art,” he said in his 
book, “has always flourished where it was 
asked to flourish and nowhere else. If we 
wish for a renaissance of art in America we 
must become students and patrons . . . we 
must buy it; next we must criticize it, ad- 
versely, where we feel compelled; and 
finally, we must praise it where we can.” 





“Virgin of Alsace” 


On a pass in the Vosges Mountains above 
Neiderdruck, Alsace, stands Antoine Bour- 
delle’s great “Virgin of Alsace,” com- 
memorating the return to France of the 
“Lost Provences.” A small replica of this 
famous statue has now been acquired by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. Though but 
little over two feet high, the statuette has 
all the essential qualities of the 20-foot 
monumental original. 

“Bourdelle,” said the museum’s Bulletin, 
“who was not too young in 1870 to remem- 
ber the loss of Alsace, nor too old to have 
felt the horror of the World War, expressed 
in sculpture, perhaps: as perfectly as any 
living artist could, the attitude of France 
immediately after the war. The Virgin sym- 
bolizes France, and her Child the sacrifices 
of the French to regain Alsace.” 
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“Head of an Old Man.” 


The E, & A. Silberman Galleries, New 
York, have sold to a western collector a 
terra-cotta head of an Old Man by an im- 
portant master near Leonardo Da Vinci, 
The work portrays a beardless old man 
with toothless upper jaw and prominent pro- 
truding under jaw. The very detailed 
muscular system, especially on the neck, 
and the handling of the hair are entirely 
analogous with the drawings of Da Vinci. 

An interesting feature of the sale is the 
honest attribution, “near Leonardo Da 
Vinci.” Professor Wilhelm Suida in his 
work, “Leonardo Und Sein Kreis,” cata- 
logued and reproduced the head. 
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A Negro Gift 





“Esther,” by Sargent Johnson, 


“Esther,” a terra-cotta head by Sargent 
Johnson, negro artist, has been presented to 
the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery by the 
Negroes of San Diego. A bronze replica 
of this work won Mr. Johnson the bronze 
medal at the 1930 exhibition of the Harmon 
Foundation. The artist is at present living 
in Berkeley, California. 

In receiving the gift, Julius Wangenheim, 
president of the San Diego Fine Arts Society, 
lauded the achievements of the Negro in 
art. He also urged them not to endeavor to 
copy the work of any other race, but to 
remain original. “Where imitation has oc- 
curred, the very thing for which Negro art 
has stood has been lost,” Mr. Wangenheim 
said. 





Belgium Sees Mexican Art 


An exhibition of work by Mexican school- 
boys is being held at the Palais des Beaux 
Arts, Brussels. Dr. Francisco Castille Najera, 


show. 
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Mexico’s minister to Belgium, opened the 


“Pan-America” 


An exhibition of Pan-American art! This 
has long been the ambition of R. J. McKin- 
ney, director of the Baltimore Museum. 
Next year, through the generosity of a 
Baltimorean who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, Mr. McKinney will be able to carry 
out his project. The show will include 
paintings by artists of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Central America, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and the Guianas. No definite date has 
been set. q 

After speaking of the commercial value of 
such an exhibition, the Baltimore Evening 
Sun said editorially: “But more important 
than that is the enrichment of its own life 
which this city may reasonably hope to 
achieve by paying some attention to the 
intellectual and artistic life of the great 
civilization which has been created in the 
Southern Hemispheres The exhibition is 
good business, but it is also good sense. Mr. 
McKinney has had an idea which seems to 
be potentially one of imfhense value.” 





Sells Paintings by Lotto 


A portrait of a Hungarian Count by Lo- 
renzo Lotto, said to date from the early 
XVIth century, has been purchased by a 
western collector from E, & A. Silberman 
of New York, The work portrays Count 
Emprozi-Nagazi and has remained in the 
possession of his descendants since it was 
painted. Dr, George Gronau authenticates 
the picture as a “beautiful original by 
Lotto. . . . The perfect condition makes us 
feel its genuine quality.” 
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New York Season 


The Salons of America, founded by the 
late Hamilton Easter Field, and which ever 
since has been the artistocratic little brother 
of the Society of Independent Artists, held 
its annual exhibition at the American Art 
Galleries, an@ the critics were unanimous 
in saying that it was the best show ever 
arranged by the organization. There were 
500 items, filling seven galleries. 

“It is modern in spirit,” said the Herald 
Tribune, “yet not in general given to the 
freakishness that so often figures in modern- 
istic shows. It is “independent” in tone, 
yet it is not quite as hospitable to the crass 
experimentalist as is the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists. On the other hand, it can- 
not be said that this huge collection abounds 
in pictures detaching themselves from the 
ruck. There is a good deal of crudity on the 
walls. Paintings like those by Virginia 





Beresford, Edmund Quincy, Claire Spencer, 
Rudolf Scheffler and two or three others, 
paintings which add a modicum of adroit- 
ness to an interesting point of view, are 
distinctly rare. The ensemble suffers from 
a low average in workmanship; but there 
is sincerity here, and there is a tincture of 
energy.” 

The Post: “The paintings include less of 
the would-be naive or ostentatiously vio- 
lent canvases as well as fewer inept and 
hopelessly amateur ones than former ex- 
hibits did. There is plenty of dull, imitative 
work with no dash of real emotion or per- 
sonality and more than enough of strident, 
assertive, tiresome emptiness, yet to offset 
these canvases there are so many that are 
interesting, so large a proportion of good 
honest work and fresh ideas that one gets 
a great deal of pleasure out of wandering 
through the whole exhibition.” 

The Sun: “The ‘protesting minority,’ like 
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the movies, is not content with merely giy- 
ing you the front view, but goes round to 
the side, or perhaps ascends on ladders to 
look directly down on The Thing, but any- 
way determined, and at all cost, to give you 
a fresh angle on life. I gather that their 
protests are not so much against life as it 
is lived at present, as it is against the way 
in which it has hitherto been recorded.” 
* * * 

Cadwallader Washburn held at the Fred- 
erick Keppel Galleries an exhibition of some 
50 drypoints, consisting entirely of portrait 
heads. For subject matter the artist drew 
from all quarters of the globe—cannibals, 
camel-drivers, Hopi Indians, French herds- 
men, fishermen, Buddhist priests, Russian 
generals and Jewish rabbis. The Post: “The 
combined strength and delicacy of this work, 
as well as its power to seize both racial as- 
pects and personal traits render the exhibi- 
tion of an unusual character.” 

The Herald Tribune: “Nothing is more 
interesting to a frequenter of the galleries 
than to see some tried and tested crafts- 
man sail off into the blue on an entirely new 
tack—and justify himself. When we first 
saw etchings by Cadwallader Washburn, 
twenty years or so ago, he was simply one 
more student of architectural subjects, cap- 
able enough but without an originality mak- 
ing him of the tribe of, for example, Whis- 
tler or Cameron. Then he turned to land- 
scape and produced piates that were a little 
more personal. Now, within the last five 
years, he has been making drypoints of 
picturesque heads, French, Indian, Tunisian, 
and the lover of etching may see what they 
are like at the Keppel gallery. His first 
thought will be that Mr. Washburn has 
taken a leaf out of Rembrandt’s book.” 

x * * 

Theresa Bernstein, who since the age of 
15 has been working out her own artistic 
salvation, held a “one-man” show at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries. Eighteen can- 
vases were included, tracing her entire 
career. The Post: “Miss Bernstein’s work 
seems broadening into less scratchy linear 
pattern in her landscape. She is able to 
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withstand the temptation to put in every- 
thing she knows is in a scene with more 
stoicism than formerly. The results are 
apparent.” 

The Sun: “In the artist’s later works the 
bare canvas, or canvas so slightly tinted as 
to\tell as bare canvas, plays an important 
role, and her landscapes in particular are 
touthed in with vivacity and a sparing use 
of pigment. The general effect is lively and 


pleasant.” 


The G. R. D. Galleries have just closed 
what !was called a “Twenty-Thirty” show. 
Each of 14 invited artists submitted one 
picture dated 1930 and another painted a 
decade earlier. The 14 were: Peggy Bacon, 
Gifford Beal, Arnold Blanch, Alexander 
Brook, Pop Hart, Henry McFee, Kimon 
Nicolaides, John Sloan, Lloyd Parsons, 
Thomas Donnelly, Glenn Coleman, John 
Carroll, Herman Trunk and Buk. 

The Times: “There are no startling com- 
parisons to make. Though the actual tech- 
nique is richer today than it was ten years 
ago, the artists were no less themselves then 
than they are now.” 

* * * 


* * * 


The critics wrote quite jovially of Helen 
Wills and her portrait drawings of famous 
tennis players at the Grand Central Galleries. 
“They are quite good,” declared Henry Mc- 
Bride in the Sun. “It would be quite idle 
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to pretend that Miss Wills has the style 
of a Mantegna or the imagination of a Wil- 
liam Blake—she is not in rivalry with either 
of them—but her work has an honesty and 
an intelligence that will win it friends— 
especially in sporting circles—for these draw- 
ings are all of famous tennis players. The 
young men and women who are portrayed 
take their strokes impeccably, as why should 
they not, all being famous for impeccabil- 
ity?” 
The Post: “At present, there is only evi- 
dence of a pleasant amateur talent, well 
groomed and tended.” 
The Herald Tribune: “Each study is im- 
plicit, with a sense of correctness in attitude 
and posture, while occasionally there appears 
that easy grace in the artist’s expression that 
suggests the instantaneously recorded im- 
pression.” 

x * * 

Eliot O’Hara, Irish-American painter, 
spent three months wandering through 
Soviet Russia—from Moscow to the Cas- 
pian, from the Caucasus to the Black Sea 
and finally to Kiev. Everywhere he was 
treated with kindness (at Tiflis he had the 
rare distinction of having a one-man show, 
the first time an American has been so 
honored in Transcaucasia). What O’Hara 
saw and the impressions he got are recorded 
in the water-colors which were on view at 
the Macbeth Gallery. 

The Times: “All in all, Soviet Russia 
would appear to be an ideal place. Certainly 
Mr. O’Hara found it a painter’s paradise. 
And maybe he is right. High color Russia 
must possess; much of the work by Rus- 
sian artists themselves has been brilliant in 
this respect, though the palette of the Rus- 
sian painter seldom delivers itself with such 
impersonal suavity, such lyric optimism. 
Every artist worth his salt sees with his 
own eyes. Undoubtedly Mr. O’Hara shows 
us what he has seen. And technically these 
water-colors are very nice.” 

* * * 

Invidious comparison marked the critics’ 
treatment of the 17th annual exhibition of 
the Allied Artists of America, All of them 


in one way or other used the name of the 
National Academy. “There is no real dif- 
ference,” said the Sun, “between the Allied 
Artists and the Academy.” “It is hard to 
realize,” said the Brooklyn Eagle, that the 
Allied Artists have been an organization for 
seventeen years. It seems only yesterday 
that the indignant ‘accepted but not hung 
aspirants’ to the Academy inaugurated a 
protest show of their own to prove that they 
were every bit as good as those who got in. 
And every bit as good the passage of the 
years has proved them to be. There is little 
difference between an Academy show and 
an Allied Artist; in fact, I think the present 
exhibition is a trifle better than the last 
Academy.” 

The Herald Tribune: “The members all 
belong to the conservative wing, and this 
show seems indeed a kind of postscript to 
the Spring Academy. It contains a number 
of dull pictures. But, as at the academy, it 
is a mistake to allow this circumstance to 
give the entire color to one’s impression. 
On the contrary, the observer has only to 
use a little care and industry to find some 
admirab!e things on the walls.” 

The Times: “The exhibition keeps well 
on the side of the conservative, although a 
group of water-colors by Robert Philipp 
strikes a definitely modernist note, and it 
is easy to see in many of the exhibits the 
indirect influence of modernism.” 

* * * 

John Whorf’s exhibition of recent water- 
colors at the Milch Galleries caused almost 
every critic to speak of this young Boston 
artist as either wearing the mantle of Sar- 
gent or aspiring to that honor: The Eagle: 
“There has been a tendency to discredit this 
gifted young painter’s work on the grounds 
of his being too much of a virtuoso, of being 
too eager to wear the Sargent mantle. For 
my part, I believe that such an amazing 
technical equipment must be given its due, 
even if some more subtle quality is lost 
thereby. Certainly Mr. Whorf’s composi- 
tions are seldom lacking in interest and 
joie de vivre.” 





The Herald Tribune: “The influence of 
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Sargent was profound, in portraiture and 
elsewhere. It moved some artists whom he 
did not know, but it was especially. potent 
when he actually touched hands with a 
disciple. This we understand he did- with 
John Whorf. ... Mr. Whorf jis not an 
imitator.. He does not produce pseudo- 
Sargents. But he has with original energy 
carried over into his, work something of 


the master’s directness and spontaneity. 
* * * 
Marion Monks Chase, Charles Hovey 


Pepper, Carl G. Cutler, Harley Perkins and 
Charles Hopkinson—five Boston artists who 
have several times in the past exhibited 
together—held a group exhibition of water- 
colors at the Delphic Studios. The Post: 
“Marion Monks Chase carries off a good 
many of the honors both in design and 
power to transcribe a mood of place. 
Charles Hopkinson’s brilliant palette and 
flowing rhythms and Charles Hovey Pep- 
per’s ability to put wind, sunlight on snow 
or actual bleakness into definite plastic 
terms also made impression on the beholder. 
Carl Gordon Cutler’s exuberance of detail 
proves a little bewildering at times and the 
excellence of the color and pattern of Harley 
Perkins’s water-colors needs more decisive 
handling to relieve an impression of fragili- 
ty and occasional indecision.” 





“Little Brother” 


Richard B. Whorf, younger brother of 
John Whorf, noted water-colorist, recently 
made his debut to the Boston art public with 
a one-man show at the Myles Standish Gal- 
leries. With but two exceptions in oil, Mr. 
Whorf was represented by sketches in black 
and white, either pen-and-ink or wash. The 
critic of the Boston Transcript praised the 
showing as follows: “There is something 
easy and gay in his theatrical scenes, con- 
ceived in a slightly modernistic fashion, that 
comes as a welcome note in local art. It 
promises much for the future—a talented 
younger brother of an already accomplished 
and recognized artist.” 





Ructions 

Aline Kistler’s criticism in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle of the 3rd annual exhibi- 
tion of decorative arts, sponsored by the 
San Francisco Society of Women. Artists 
and the Women’s City Club, stirred up such 
bitter feeling that two of the artists, in 
letters to the city editor of the Chronicle, 
Hamilton A. Wolf and John Emmett Ger- 
rity, demanded a public apology.. Miss .Kist- 
ler refused any sort of apology, and resigned 
her position. 

This is part of what the critic said: “The 
nude by Hamilton Wolf is gross in both 
color and ‘form and complements in 
depravity the lurid, irritating, poorly painted 
panel by John Emmett Garrity that it faces. 
However, one is thankful, in a way, for the 
freedom that has been given these painters, 
for they have been given rope with which 
to hang themselves and, having seen their in- 
effectuality, can temper future experiments.” 

In a letter to Mr. Gerrity, Miss Kistler 
stated her position: “It seems incompre- 
hensible to me that you have misunderstood 
my attitude in last Sunday’s Chronicle. There 
certainly was no personal moral issue in- 
volved. I gave merely a description of the 
aesthetic effect of your work when used as 
a medium of transmitted light. The moral 
issue in art is, to me, a closed one and I 
had no thought that you would misconstrue 
my statement.” 

Junius Cravens of The Argonaut wrote 
of the exhibition: “The defects of the 
ensemble on one side of the scale are more 
than outweighed by the merits of the in- 
dividual exhibits on the other. And the 
latter are, after all, the important features 
of the show. Seven out of the eight principal 
alcoves not only. show a tremendous ad- 
vance beyond anything of the sort that has 
previously been attempted in San Francisco, 
but attain to professional finish and per- 
fection.” 








“Solitude” 








“Solitude,” by Angele Watson, 


Not long ago Angele Watson had an 
exhibition at the Babcock Galleries, in 
New York. The critics praised it, and New 
York art lovers made it successful. But 
probably the most notable thing that came 
out of the showing was the purchase by the 
Toronto Gallery of Art of “Solitude,” 
which is reproduced herewith. 





Criticism of the Arts 


Criticism, to be true, should be in the hands 
of practitioners of the different arts—artists 
with the ability to write—but since the crea- 
tor can usually devote but an inconsiderable 
portion of his time to any pursuit other than 
that of his particular medium, criticism of 
the arts, except in rare instances, is given 
over to second-rate men.—Le Baron Cooke, 
in “The Stratford Magazine.” 
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Arpad’s 

At the National Gallery, Washington, 
there is now on view an important exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture, and etchings by con- 
temporary Hungarian artists, assembled by 
the Hungarian National Council of Fine 
Arts and brought to America under the 
joint auspices of the American Federation 
of Arts and the American-Hungarian 
Foundation. It takes the form of an exchange 
with the exhibition of American art recently 
opened in Budapest, and was made possible 
chiefly through the efforts of the Foundation 
which was organized in 1929 for the purpose 
of translating the ideals, aims-and intellec- 
tual accomplishments of Hungary and 
America to one another. 

The sponsors hope that from this’ exhibi- 
tion Americans will realize the progress 
made -by Hungarian artists and a true 
appreciation of their work be brought out. 
Following the Washington showing the 
collection will be taken on a tour of the large 
art centers of America. Besides Arthur 
Halmi, Willy Pogany, Elena and Berthe de 
Hellebranth, all of whom are now resident 
in the United States, the following artists 


are included in the show: 

Painters: Edward Ballo, Count Julius Batthyany, 
Augustus Benkhard. Joseph Biro, Aladar Brull, Ru- 
dolph Burghardt, Dyonisius. Szanky, Stephen Csok, 
Aladar Edvi Illes. Adolph Fenyes, Oscar Glatz, Leo- 
pold Herman, Ethelbert Ivanyi Grunwald, Bartholomew 
Karlovsky, Peter Kalman, Emery Knopp, Joseph 
Koszta, Geza Kukan, Louis Kunffy, Nicholas Mihalo- 


_ yits, Robert Nadler, Aurelius Naray, Desiderius Orban, 


Eugene Paiss Goebel, Isaac Perlmutter, Julius Rudnay, 
Louis Szlanyi, Peter Szule, Elmer Vass, Stephen Zador. 
+ Etchers: Arpad Bardocz, Julius Beron, Stephen Bol- 
dizser, Julius Conrad, Aladar Edvi Illes, Joseph Gy. 
Sandor, Coloman Istokovits, Geza Kovesdy; Caesar 
Kunwald, Robert Lenard, Eugene Marothi Major, 
Alexander Nagy, Charles Patko, Hugh Poll, Stephen 
Szonyi, Aba Novak and Andred Vadaz. 

Sculptors : Eugene Bory, Geza Gsorba, Joseph Damko, 
Aladar Gardos, John Horvay, Geza Horvath, Sigismund 
Kosfaludy. Strobl, Eliza Noveshazi Kalmar, Livia 
Kuzmik, Nicholas Ligeti, Alexais Lux, Ethelbert 
Markeup, Edmund Moiret, John Pasztor, Louis Petri, 
Francis Sidlo, Stephen Szentgyorgyi and Edward 
Telos. 





Indiana Painters’ Prizes 


At the 33rd annual exhibition by Indiana 
Painters, in the Public Art Gallery, Rich- 
mond, under the auspices of the Art Associ- 
ation of Richmond, the following prizes were 
awarded: Mary T. R. Foulke prize, Charles 
Reiffel, “Mountain Road”; Richmond prize, 
Clara W. King, “Mary”; Agnes T, Lontz 
figure prize, Elmer T.. Taflinger, “Rough 
House”; Art Association landscape prize, 
Lawrence’ McConaha, , “Harvest - Time”; 
Art Association still life prize, Charles: F. 
Surendorf, “Studio Plant.” 





Philadelphia to See Open Air Sculpture 





“Candor,” by Karl H. Gruppe. 


From May 15 until June 10 historic old 
Rittenhouse Square in Philadelphia will be 
the scene of the sixth national~biennial ex- 
hibition of sculpture-in-the-open-air, under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, Miss Clara R. Mason, director. 
Important art and civic organizations, such 
as the Garden Club of America, the Fa’'r- 
mount Park Art Association, the Curtis 
Institute and’ the Penn Athletic’ Club are 
cooperating with the Alliance. 

Juries to pass on the exhibits are func- 
tioning in New York, Boston and Chicago. 
In New York the jury is composed of 
Walker Hancock, C. Paul Jennewein and 
Alexander Archipenko; in Boston, Richard 
Recchia and George Demetrius; in Chicago, 
Albin Polasek. - 

The Fairmount Park Art Association wi 1 
give a $1,000 prize for the best work suitable 
for permanent erection out-of-doors. The 
Art Alliance will give two prizes of $500 
each, one for a group or single figure suit- 
able for placement in front of the Alliance 
building in Rittenhouse Square; the other 
for the best piece irrespective of subject. 
The Garden Club of America will award a 
gold medal for the best decorative group or 
single figure suitable for a garden, 

“Attendance at past exhibitions reflects 
the vivid interest of the people in the wide- 
spread movement for making the out-of- 
doors more beautiful,” said Miss Mason. 
“By the thousands they flocked to Ritten- 
house Square, passing slowly along the 
flower-bordered walks, and pausing here 
and there to admire the sculpture in ideal- 


“Baby and Frog,” by Richard Recchia. 


istic setting. They came again at night to 
view the effect of artificial lighting on 
marble and bronze set amid flowering 
shrubbery and trees. 

“Immediate and tangible results were the 
purchase of works as gifts to the city, their 
acquisition for individual estates and a 
national impetus in the movement for the 
harmonizing of sculpture with the national 
beauty of parks, gardens and estates. . .. 
The time is not far distant when we may 
boast of such gardens formally planned and 
decorated as Wilton House, Hatfield House 
and Hampton Court in England; the Villa 
Lante and Villa d’Este in Italy.” 





Bronx Artists Exhibit 


The Bronx Artists’ Guild is holding its 
8th annual exhibition at the Borough School 
of Creative Art from May 3 to 15. Fred 
Nagler, Edgar Payne, Frank Heuston, Elie 
Nadelman and Harry Newman are among 
the artists represented. 
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Boston Museum Gets a Fine Irish Cup 





Two Handled Irish Sil 


One of the finest known examples of Irish 
plate, a two-handled silver cup made by 
Thomas Bolton of Dublin in 1693-1695, has 
been presented to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts by Richard C. Paine. The cup 
measures 1134 inches high by 13% inches 
across the handles and the original weight 
of 95 oz. recorded by Bolton on the base is 
now 93 oz. 10 dwt. because it has sustained 
the wear of more than two centuries. The 
acquisition is transitional in style between 
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(1693-95), by Thomas Bolton. 

the straight-sided porringers of the Charles 
Il period and the large two-handled cups 
made with and without covers during the 
reign of Queen Anne. It was formerly in 
the collection of plate owned by Lord Car- 
berry of Castle Freke, County Cork, Ireland. 


Newstead Abbey 


Newstead Abbey in Lancashire, ancestral 
home of Lord Byron, has been purchased by 
Sir Julien Cahn and presented to the English 
ration, according to dispatches to the 
Christian Science Monitor. The Abbey was 
founded in 1170 by Henry II and came into 
the possession of the Byron family through 
one of its members, called “Sir John the 
Little with the Great Beard,” in 1540 when 
Henry VIII dissolved the monasteries. 

Lord Byron was much attached to the 
scene of his youthful revels. In 1809 he 
wrote: “Newstead and I stand or fall to- 
gether. I have now lived on the spot. I have 
fixed my heart upon it, and no pressure, 
present or future, shall make me barter the 
last vestige of our inheritance.” A year later, 
in Athens and without resources, the poet 
wrote in part: “My father’s house shall not 
become a den of thieves. News‘ead shall not 
be sold.” 

“Newstead,” 





said the Monitor’s report, 








PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send a Illustrated Catalog 


paces. $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
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THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


45 Mecuanic St., Fircnsurs, Mass. 
WANTED—OIL PAINTINGS 
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4,000 Years Old 





Pectoral of the XII Dynasty. 


The archaeological expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania at Meydum in 
Egypt continues to unearth relics of .past 
ages. Excavating the Meydum Pyramid 
under the leadership of Alan Howe, the 
archaeologists have: discovered the 4,000- 
year-old mummy of a woman whose name 
was Sat-Her-em-Hat. The _ reproduction 
herewith shows a pectoral of the XIIth 
Dynasty, found on Sat-Her-em-Hat. Its 
design might well form a motif for modern 
decoration. 





“contains many relics of Byron, including 
the plain circular table on which part of 
‘Childe Harold’ was written, in addition to 
swords, inkwells, candlesticks, boxing 
gloves and other things which belonged to 
the great poet. But the house has also con- 
nections with other famous men. It was in 
one of its rooms that Dr. Livingstone wrote 
‘The Zambesi and Its Tributaries.’ ” 





He Bought “Tonic” 


The Month, “house organ” published by 
Goodspeed’s, Boston, tells the story of a 
stamp collector who one day chanced to visit 
a venerable country drug store in Connecti- 
cut, the proprietor of which might have been 
Romeo’s “true apothecary.” The philatelist 
chanced to spy a shelf of ancient patent 
medicine in the dim rear of the store. He 
bargained for the lot, and got it for $75, 
the druggist remarking that people did not 
seem to care for the “old standard remedies” 
the way they used to. 

Home in Boston, the collector removed 
the antiquated revenue stamps. He added 
$75 worth to his own collection, and sold the 
duplicates for $400. 
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Decorations 








Among the Print Makers 








From Chartres 





“Saint Bonitus.” Stained Glass Window. 
Chartres, XIII Century. 


With the recent acquisition of a richly col- 
ored stained glass window from the “School 
of Chartres” of the XIiIth century, the 
Toledo Museum of Art now has in its 
Gothic Hall four especially fine and repre- 
sentative pieces of this type. The new 
medallion, which depicts St. Bonitus, or 
Saint Benoit as he was called in his native 
France, has been installed directly above 
another piece of XIIIth century Chartres 
glass, “Christ and His Disciples.” Both 
windows were purchased from the Frederick 
B. and Kate L. Shoemaker fund. 

Also in the Gothic Hall are a XIVth 
century French stained glass window, 
“Madonna and Child,” and one from the 
XVth century, “The Crucifixion.” Thus the 
exhibits illustrate graphically the evolution 
of the art of making stained glass windows 
through three centuries. 

St. Benoit lived near Dijon, where there 
is a valley named after him, its holly- 
covered slopes sheltering the ruins of a 
priory with which he was associated in the 
middle ages. The window is typical of 
XIlIth century craftsmanship, being made 
up of pure colored glass, chiefly of red, blue 
and yellow, and unpainted except for the 
features. The pieces are held together by 
strips of grooved lead. 
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George Peabody Gardner has presented 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a group 
of 59 of the drypoints and etchings of 
George Elbert. Burr, one of America’s fore- 
most etchers. Nearly all of them reflect the 
fascination of the Mojave desert and the 
barren stretches of country through Arizona 
and the Colorado basin. The series undoubt- 
edly represents Mr. Burr’s best work, 
“examples of which may be found in the 
British ~Museum,’ the Luxembourg, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and in other im- 





59 Burr Etchings Given to Boston Museum 





“The Mirage.” Etching by George Elbert Burr. 


portant European as well as American col- 
lections.” [This quotation is from the press 
matter of the Boston Museum, and is worth 
saying in Mr. Burr’s case, although the 
same data may be presented in behalf of 
dozens of uninspired print makers.] 

Mr. Burr has been able to catch the stark 
asceticism and the immensity of distance 
characteristic of the desert. One of the most 
successful of his prints is “The Mirage,” 
herewith reproduced, which interprets a 
phenomenon most difficult to express in 
black and white because of its elusive quality. 





New Etchings Published 


Harlow, McDonald & Co., New York, has 
just published two sets of new etchings, one 
containing six dog subjects by Marguerite 
Kirmse, the other, four scenes by Philip H. 
Giddens. Miss Kirmse’s works are: “It’s 
a Big World,” “Hold It,” “Celestials,” 
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“Flushed,” “Let’s Play,” and “How About 
It?” Giddens is represented by “Port of 
Ragusa, Dalmatia,” “Narenta Bridge, Jugo- 
slavia,” “Temple Emanu-El, New York” 
and “Minaret in Sarajevo.” 
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with you always and travel whenever the spirit 
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The News of Books on Art 





Down to the Sea 





“Longshoremen.” Etching, Gordon Grant. 


The fascination of the sea is as strong 
upon Gordon Grant now as it was the day 
he sailed out of the port of San Francisco 
aboard the crack Glasgow clipper, “City of 
Madras,” a boy of 14, bound for Scotland to 
complete his schooling. That voyage, last- 
ing four months, made an idelible impres- 
sion on Grant. Ever since, his greatest 
pleasure has been to record on his canvases 
and plates the glamorous story of the age 
of sail. 

An exhibition of 41 etchings, drawings and 
sketches by Grant is on view at the National 
Museum, Washington, until May 18. In- 
cluded is “Longshoremen,” typical of the 
artist’s spirit and technique. 





The Havemeyer Prints 


The 347 lots in the Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer 
sale of prints at the American Art Galleries, 
New York, brought $28,617. The highest 
price was $500 for the first state of Anders 
Zorn’s nude, “The Swan.” Another impres- 
sion, of the third state, brought $400. 
Whistler’s etching, “Fishing Boats, Hast- 
ings,” third state, brought $450. 

Among the Currier & Ives prints, “Win- 
ter in the Country: Getting Ice” sold for 
$410, and “Rail Shooting on the Delaware,” 
$400. 


Art in Books 





Wood Cut by Rockwell Kent. 


A book does not necessarily have to per- 
tain to art in subject matter to be classed as 
an art book and thus merit review in the 
book section of an art magazine. Crafts- 
manship may be taken into consideration. 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago, which since 
1890 has refrained from any book publishing 
venture, announces the publication of four 
American classics, illustrated by American 
artists. The format, workmanship, binding 
and illustrations of these books bring them 
into the class of works of art. All four will 
be limited to editions of 1,000 copies and all 
will be offered for distribution in 1930. 
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YNEW BOOKS 


for 
ART INSTRUCTION 





Here are several new books, each a com- 
plete treatise of its subject by a high 
authority. All profusely illustrated: 
(D Lettering, Modern and Foreign, Welo _— $5.00 
([) Studio Handbook, Letter and Design, Welo 3.00 
O Modern Illustration, Matthews 3-50 
(] The Lacquer System of Sign Painting, 
Matthews 3.00 

( Silk Screen Method of Reproduction, Zahn 5.00 
(.] How to Draw Funny Pictures, 

Matthews and “Zim” 3.00 


(.] Layouts for Advertising, Dell 3.00 
(] The Art of Sign Painting, Atkinson 4.00 
[-] Scene Painting and Bulletin Art, Atkinson 4.00 

“A Show at” Sho’ Cards, Atkinson 4.00 
(] Art of Show Card Writing, Strong 4.00 
[] Strong’s Book of Designs 4.00 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Check the books wanted and mail today. 





FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
Publishers 
Room 525 - 179 No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 

















The first to appear will be “Moby Dick” 
by Herman Melville, with 275 illustrations 
by Rockwell Kent, including full-pages, 
half-pages, chapter headings and tail-pieces, 
The reproduction above is from the book 
and shows Kent’s idea of the skipper after 
his encounter with Moby Dick, resulting in 
the loss of his leg. It comes in three volumes 
and is priced at $52. The binding was de- 
signed by Mr. Kent. 

Other volumes will be the “Tales” of 
Edgar Allan Poe, illustrated by W. A. Dwig- 
gins, who has been engaged for more than 
two years on this work; Dana’s “Two Years 
Before the Mast,” illustrated by Edward A. 
Wilson in full color, two color and black 
and white, and Thoreau’s “Walden,” illus- 
trated by Rudolph Ruzicka. 





Cortissoz Defines 

Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, presents another 
series of essays on artists under the title, 
“The Painter’s Craft,’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; New York; $3.50). After an intro- 
ductory, definitive essay, Mr. Cortissoz 
discusses the work of such men as he feels 
merit the title of painter. Among others, the 
thirty succeeding chapters deal with Velas- 
quez, Fragonard, Hogarth, Houdon and 
George Bellows. 

Although the author has no fondness for 
the modern school, he is able to see clearly 
the shortcomings in the kind of work which 
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detail illustrations. 
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page color plates. 
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guidance by distinguished artists. 32 full 
page color plates. 
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“incurable predilection for 
charm,” as he puts it. The well-mannered 
prose is. very readable whether or not one 
agrees with the Cortissoz point of view. 
“Albert Franz Cochrane, reviewing it in 
the Boston Transcript, said: “Mr. Cortissoz 
seeks to prove that great art is usually 
erected upon a foundation of capable crafts- 
manship. What he has to say upon the sub- 
ject in his introductory chapter will bear 
serious consideration in these times when 
so many of our younger painters demand 
freedom from all forms of academic res- 
traint blind in the belief that an undis- 
ciplined brush is the hall-mark of spiritual 
independence. 

“‘Technique is only a means to an end,’ 
runs the familiar phrase. But Mr. Cortissoz 
takes exception to the word ‘only.’ ‘A word 
was never more fallaciously employed,’ says 
he. ‘Technique is far more than a means 
to an end. It is part and parcel of an artist’s 
affirmation of himself, and, indeed, consti- 
tutes the thumb-print by which he is ulti- 
mately known of mankind, one achieve- 
ment in which he specifically exults.’” 





Wild Animal Life 


The newest addition to William Edwin 
Rudge’s “Masters of the Color Print” series 
is a collection of woodcuts by the Austrian 
artist Norbertine Von Bresslern-Roth (New 
York; $2.25). Madame Von Bresslern- 
Roth specializes in color prints of wild 
animal life. Sometimes a solitary animal en- 
thralls her imagination; more often it is 
a group of birds or beasts in their natural 
habitat. The eight prints reproduced in the 
book are a provocative example of her art. 





Berenson on Italian Art 


Bernhard Berenson, British critic, has 
collected four of his most: widely read 
essays on Italian art and published them 
within the confines of a single volume, “The 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance” (Ox- 
ford University Press; New York; $4.50). 
The essays divide the Renaissance period 
into four broad classifications—Venetian, 
Florentine, Central and North Italian. 
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Twenty-four illustrations 
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Rare Books and Manuscripts 








Eaetok | 
“Honest Binding” 


There seems to be a growing appreciation 
for hand-bound books employing raised 
cords, a type of binding often used until 
the beginning of the XIXth century, when, 





like so many other things of beauty, it was 
replaced by the more rapid methods of 
modern life. Speed coming into competition 
with craftsmafishp, the latter was van- 
quished. Clara Buffum, writing in the 
Boston Transcript, says: 

“After the dawn of the XIXth century 
more emphasis was laid upon decoration 
than upon the way the leaves of the volume 
were held together. The old binders, how- 
ever, thought raised cords so essential that 
they called a book sewed in that way ‘an 
honest binding,’ Many of the old 
Flemish bindings of the twelfth century, 
or about that period, have heavy raised 
cords, and are stamped with such inscrip- 
tions (in Latin) as the following: 

“> Ludovicus Bloc, bound this book 
honestly to the praise of Christ.’ 

“Or the legend: 

“‘To the glory of Christ, I, Johannes 
Bollcaert, honestly bound this book.’ 

“It was felt that books sewed in this 
way opened better, and lasted longer than 
any other method. The tradition came down 
from medieval times. At Durham may still 
be seen a series of books bound for Bishop 
Pudsey towards the end of the twelfth 
century. All are sewed on raised cords, 
which show plainly through the leather on 
the backs. Most of the royal bindings now 
in existence show that kind of sewing... . 
Heavy welts down the back are very notice- 
able. They are the flax cords which hold the 
leaves of the book together. 

“This careful hand-sewing is what has 
made the books last until now, and there- 
fore it is a safe statement that raised cord 
sewing is the chief characteristic of a hand- 
bound book. If the twentieth century could 
take time to go back to that method, its 
bindings might last 300 years also. 





1505 Rubaiyat Found 

Professor Mahfazul Huy of the Presi- 
dency College, speaking before the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, announced the discovery 
of an illuminated manuscript of the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam of a date so early 
as to prove conclusively that the East and 
not the West produced the first illuminated 
copy of the poem, according to dispatches 
to the New York Times. 

The manuscript contains 206 quatrains 
and is dated 1505—only 46 years after the 
famous copy in the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford. Its miniature illustrations are 
splendid examples of the Persian art which 
flourished under Tamerlane. The verses 
were transcribed by Sultan Ali of Mushbad. 





“Evelina” Brings $20,000 
A first edition uncut copy of Fanny 
Burney’s “Evelina” was purchased at a 
recent Sotheby auction by Dr. A. S. W. 


Rosenbach for the record price of $20,000, 
after a spirited bidding duel with Gabriel 
Wells, also a New York rare book dealer. 
“Evelina” was originally published in 1778 
at nine shillings. Last year at the Kern sale 








Publisher 
475 Fifth Avenue . |. New York 


a cut copy,.sold. for. $1,160. 


Deeds 


Moses H. Grossman, New York attorney, 


~has presented New York University with a 


collection of more than 4oo rare old 
English land deeds, to be known as the 
“Frederick Brown Collection” in honor of 
a personal friend of the donor. Almost all 
the documents are on parchment, ranging in 
date from about 1250 to the time of Queen 
Victoria. They trace the entire development 
of English law relating to real- property. 

The documents dating from before 1558 
are in Latin while those after that date 
show the increasing use of English in legal 
matters. Those written during the reigns of 
the Stuarts are characterized by elaborate 
and ornate penmanship, featuréd with many 
quaint and now unusual expressions. The 
New York Times in describing the collec- 
tion mentions a marriage jointure written 
in Latin during the time of Edward I. On 
this parchment “John Le Dangereux” 
agrees to give his daughter in “free mar- 
riage” to “William, son of Peter” in return 
for two boat loads of wood each year and 
free pasturage for four hogs. 

According to Arthur A. Mitchell who 
translated the Latin documents, the collec- 
tion illustrates the origin of the word 
“indenture.” In the days before deeds were 
registered the record of the legal transfer 
was written in identical words on both ends 
of the parchment, which was then cut in 
half along a line resembling the teeth of a 
saw, each party keeping one of the parts. 
Thereafter, anybody claiming the property 
disposed of by the document was required 
to produce half the deed which would fit 
the cut edges of the other half. The Latin 
term “instar dentium,” meaning “like teeth,” 
was thus corrupted into “indenture.” Many 
of the Grossman documents have these saw- 
tooth edges. 
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Great Calendar 





of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 








Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—May: Lithographs, C. A. 
Seward. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF ALABAMA—May: Water- 
colors, Xavier Gonzales. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—May: L’thographs, Hen- 


riette Shore; etchings, John Winkler; paintings, 
Jeannette Maxfield Lewis; prints, Wehye Galler es 
and Augustus Pollack. LA CASA DE MANANA—To 
May 15: Photographs, Avery Field. 
Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—May: 
William Ritschel. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—May: 
members, Laguna Beach Art Ass'n, 


La Jolla, Cal. 


ART ASSOCIATION—May: Public School art classes 
work. 


Water-colors, 


Exhibition by 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—May: Annual by A. W. 
Dow Ass'n; poster exhibition. To June 15: 11th 
annual exhibition, Painters & Sculptors. AINSLIE 
GALLERIES—May: General exhibition. BILTMORE 
SALON—To May 10: Paintings, George K. Brand- 
riff. May 12-31: Paintings, Aaron Kilpatrick. BRAX- 
TON GALLERIES (Hollywood)—To May 15: Paul 
Klee of The Blue Four. CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 
May: California landscapes; crayon drawings & 
water-colors, Fritz Villig; recent work of Hilda Van 
Zandt. DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES—May: 
Water-colors by Cal. Water Color Society. STEN- 


DAHL GALLERIES—To May 17: Wood carvings, 
Peter Krasnow. May 19-31: Paintings, Joseph 
Kleitsch. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To May 15: 
lection of Mme. Galka E. Scheyer. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—May: Pasadena Society 
of Artists; William Ritschel, Gordon Coutts, Leo 
J. Meissner, J. D. Knapp, Howard E. Smith. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—To May 18: San Diego Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts exhibition. To May 25: 3rd an- 
nual Pacific Coast Photographic Salon. May 18-31: 
Work by students of State Teachers’ College. To 
May 9: Contemporary Artists of San Diego; small 
sculpture from Art Center. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR—May: 
Permanent exhibitions of French Oriental & Ameri- 
can art; Indian & Persian textiles; exhibition of 
the San Francisco Art Ass'n. EAST-WEST GAL- 
LERY—May: Crayon drawings, George W. Kegg;: 
drawings & water-colors, Clare Von Falkenstein; 
paintings & illustrations, J. Paget Fredericks; 
Honore Daumiere prints. GALERIE BEAUX ARTS 
—To May 14: Oils, Dorr Bothwell; drawings, John 
Carroll. May 16-30: Oils & drawings, Wm. H. 
Irwin; lithographs, Adolph Dehn. S. & G. GUMP 
CO.—May §-17: Oriental rug exhibit. May 19-31: 
Etchings, Frank W. Benson; drawings, Sybil Emer- 
son. 


Private col- 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—To May 17: Con- 
temporary Painters & Sculptors of San Diego. 


Denver, Col. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—May: Western Ass'n of Art 
Museum Directors ; contemporary water-colors ; sculp- 
ture, Mrs. Frances Lamont; photographs, Col. 
Mountain Club. 

Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To May 28: Permanent col- 

lection of work by Howard Pyle. 





A College “Art Dealer” 


More than 80 per cent of the students at 
Purdue University earn more or less of 
their college expenses, but to Constantine B. 
Voldrich belongs the unique distinction of 
being an art dealer. For years Voldrich has 
been interested in the graphic arts and has 
assembled a varied collection of prints, a 
large proportion of which are by artists of 
Czechoslovakia. In the period between terms 
this spring Voldrich stayed at the college 
arranging his collection for a showing at the 
Lafayette, (Ind.) Art Association, which 
will last until June 1. It contains 163 works 
by A. J. Alex, Bertha E. Jacques, Anton 
Majer, Jan Rambousek, Vladimir Silovsky, 
Elsa Stratilova, J. C. Vondrous and C. A. 
Wilimovsky. 





Washington, D.C. 

ARTS CLUB—To May 17: Oils, Minor S. Jameson; 
_water-colors, Elie Cheverlange. Open May 18: Annual 
exhibition of members’ work. CORCORAN GALLERY 
—To May 25: Work of Arthur B. Davies. GORDON 
DUNTHORNE—May: Etchings; early English aqua- 
tints. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY—May: Paint- 
ings, Marjorie Phillips. UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MUSEUM—To May 18: Etchings & drawings, Gordon 
Grant. VEERHOFF GALLERIES—To May 12: Etchings 
of the sea, Philip Kapple & W. A. Sherwood. 
WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL—May: Woodcuts in color, 
A. Rigden Read (A.F.A.). 


Tallahassee, Fla. 

STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To May 28: Etchings 
and wood-block prints with demonstration exhibit 
(A.F.A.). 

Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—May: Contemporary 
Belgian painting, graphic art and sculpture; sculp- 
ture, Mario Korbel; International exhibition by 
Chicago Camera Club. ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
—May 8-13: Paintings, Georges Rouault; dymaxion 
architecture, Buckminster Fuller. May 15-June 7: 
7th annual, Chicago Architectural Exhibition League. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.~May: Etchings, Mar- 
guerite Kirmse. May 10-31: Paintings, John A. Spel- 
man. CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES—May : 
Paintings, Pissarro, Degas, Gauguin, Renoir. LAKE- 
SIDE PRESS GALLERIES—May: Wood-block prints. 
English & American artists. O'BRIEN ART GAL- 
LERIES—To May 20: 75th anniversary (1855-1930) ; 
retrospective exhibit of portraits, Louis Betts. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—To May 20: 36th annual 
of oil paintings & sculpture. May 27-Sept. 1: Works 
in all media by members. 


Decatur, Ill. 
INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Art work by high school 
pupils. 
Peoria, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE—To May 15: Water-colors, Harold 
Putnam Browne. May 20-June 10: Annual Peoria Art 


School exhibit. 
Rockford, Ill. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION—May: Exhibition of 
craft work by wounded World War veterans of 
Speedway Hospital. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—May: Work of 
public schools; paintings, Arthur Johnson. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—May : Foreign handi- 
crafts; Theatre Arts exhibition of early stage prints ; 
photographs of church architecture. PETTIS GAL- 
ERY—May 5-19: Leota W. Leop. May 19-June 2: 
J. W. Hardrick. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—May: Public school art work. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

LITTLE GALLERY OF AM. FED. OF ARTS—To May 14: 
Paintings, Iowa Art Guild; French medallic sculp- 
ture. May 14-June 1: Oils & water-colors, Eugene 
Savage. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—May: Modern fabrics 
by designers & manufacturers of American, French 
& German schools. To May 26: Bookbinding exhibit, 
Hertzberg Bindery. 


Lawrence, Kan. 

THAYER ART MUSEUM—May: Paintings from 1929 
winter exhibition of National Academy of Design 
(A.F.A.). 

Wichita, Kan. 

ART ASSOCIATION—May: Annual meeting & exhibi- 
tion, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGE—May 15- 
June 15: Paintings from North Shore Arts Ass'n 
annual (A.F.A.). 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—May : Post-modern French 
exhibition. 
Portland, Me. 
THE HAYLOFT—To May 11: Spring exhibition of oil 
paintings. SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To May 
19: International Photographic Salon. 


Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—To May 28: Paint- 
ings, contemporary Canadian artists. (A.F.A.). May: 
Cone and Epstein collections continued. CHARCOAL 
CLUB—May: Exhibition & demonstration, Paul 
Braun’s marionettes. PURNELL ART GALLERIES 
—May: Contemporary etchings; old paintings. 

Amherst, Mass. 

AMHERST COLLEGE—May: Contemporary American 
oil paintings (A.F.A.). 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Etchings, George E. 
Burr; etchings & engravings, Hogarth; drawings & 





water-colors, Sandby ; XVIIIth century English Porce. 
lains; paintings from the Copley Society; prints 
& book illustrations, Auguste Lepere, lent by 
W. A. Sargent. CASSON GALLERIES—To May 2; 
100 American prints, selected by American Art Dealers 
Ass’n. DOLL & RICHARDS—To May 5: Paintings, 
Charles H. Davis. To May 6: Water-colors, Ruel 
Crompton Tuttle. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP—To 
May 10: Photographs, Amemya. May 5-31: Water 
colors by Boston artists; old and modern views of 
Boston. GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—May : General 
spring exhibition of work by members. GRACE 
HORNE’S GALLERY—To May 11: Murals, paintings 
& lithographs, Orozco. May 12-24: Paintings, Jane 
Peterson. May 25-June 7: Portraits & water-colors, 
Violet Oakley. MRS. PANCOAST’S GALLERY—To 
May 10: Max Bohm, Noble, Lawson, Kroll, Karfiol, 
Speight, Bates, Margaret Sargent. SOCIETY OF ART§ 
& CRAFTS—May 8-21: Weavings by the Guild of 
Textile Weavers. May 22-June 4: Tooled leather by 
the Guild of Leather Workers. ST. BOTOLPH CLUB 
—May 7-17: Paintings by American artists, 1910-39. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—May: Loan exhibition of draw- 
ings; water-colors; peasant painting of Japan. To 
May 19: Loan exhibition of XVIIIth century English 
painting. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

ART ASSOCIATION—May 6-22: Paintings, W. Lester 
Stevens (A.F.A.). 

Worcester, Mass. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—To May 19: American 
paintings owned by museum. May 27-June 9: Work 
by pupils of the School of the Worcester Art Museum. 


Detroit, Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May: Exhibition of 
paintings by Rembrandt. SOCIETY OF ARTS 
CRAFTS—To May 17: Jewelry, Olga Tritt. To May 
10: Japanese & English pottery & weavings; jewelry, 
Edward Oakes. To May 24: Oriental fine arts from 
Yamanaka. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART GALLERY—May: Paintings, faculty of Grand 
Central Art School; paintings by artists of Grand 
Rapids and vicinity. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—May: Paintings, 

W. H. Singer, Jr.; water-colors, N. J. Behncke. 
} Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE: OF ARTS—May: Engravings, Timothy 
Cole; etchings, Cadwallader Washburn; paintings 
& drawings by students, Minn. School of Art; Pills- 
bury collection of Chinese art. 

Jackson, Miss. 

MISS. ART ASSOCIATION—May: 
rotary (A.F.A.). 

Billings, Mont. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE—May: Graphic processes 
(A.F.A.). 


1930 water-color 


Kansas City, Mo. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES—May: 
Flint, Stanley Anderson. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—May: International Industrial 
art exhibition. HEALY GALLERIES—May: Spanish 
antique furniture; Spanish portraits. SHORTRIDGE 
GALLERIES—May : Paintings, Robert Hamilton, Wm, 
Steeple Davis, etc. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—To May 15: Art student 
work, Educational Alliance Art School (A.F.A.). 


Manchester, N.H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—May: Oils,. faculty of the 
Grand Central School of art; oils & pencil sketches, 
Stanley Woodward ; water-colors, Viladmer Pavlosky; 
work of German School children. 

Atlantic City, N.J. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—To June 1: 

by 23 contemporary artists. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—May 5-10: Mary H. Tannahill & 
Henry S. Eddy. 

Montclair, N.J. 

MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—May 7-19: Exhibition by 
Montclair Public Schools. May 24-June 15: Garden 
sculpture; Paintings of Bruges, Charles W. Eaton. 

Newark, N.J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—May 8-18: Work of Saturday 
morning classes, Newark School of Fine & Industrial 
Art. Indefinite: Modern American paintings, sculp- 
ture and applied arts; arts of Old Japan. 


Etchings, Russel 


Water-colors 
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ARNOT ART. GALLERY—May: 





Santa Fe, N.M. 
ART MUSEUM—May: Paintings, Joseph Birren. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To June 6: Water-colors, 
Dodge Macknight. To June 16: 24th annual exhibi- 
tion of selected American paintings. 

Elmira, N.Y. 

Philadelphia Water- 
Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 

-- New Rochelle, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—To May 10: 11th annual painters’ 
show. May 12-June 7: Architectural designs & plans. 


New York, N.Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—May 11-Oct. 31: Coptic & 
Egypto-Arabic textiles. To Nov. 3: H. O. Havemeyer 
collection. To Sept. 30: European & American sam- 
plers. May: Japanese peasant art; etchings by the 
Tiepolo family; prints by Winslow Homer. ARTHUR 
ACKERMANN GALLERIES—May: Etchings, Hedley 
Fitton. AN AMERICAN PLACE—May: Paintings, 
Charles Demuth, Arthur Dove, John Marin, Georgia 
O’Keeffee, Marsden Hartley. AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES—To May 15: Annual, Salons of America. 
ARDEN GALLERY—May; 7th annual, Landscape 
Architects Society; garden’ furniture; animal pot- 
tery, Wharton Esherick; ceramics, Henry Varnum 
Poor. ART CENTER—May: 9th annual exhibition of 
advertising art, Art Directors Club; craft work. 
ART CENTER—OPPORTUNITY GALLERY—To May 
15: Work by young artists, selected by William 
Zorach. ART CENTER—BARBIZON GALLERY—To 
May 26: New York as seen by the etcher. BABCOCK 
GALLERIES—May: American paintings, water-c>lors 
& etchings. BALZAC GALLERIES—To May $5: Paint- 
ings & water-colors, J. Dufy. BELMONT GALLERIES 
—May: Permanent exhibition of Old Masters. 
BECKER GALLERIES—To May 30: Selected color 
prints by Cézanne. BOROUGH SCHOOL OF CREATIVE 
ART—To May 15: 8th annual, Bronx Artists’ 
Guild. BROWN-ROBERTSON—Indefinite: Color prints 
by American & British artists; paintings. CARL- 
BERG & WILSON GALLERIES—Indefinite: English 
XVIIIth century portraits. RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES—Indefinite: Exhibition of Khmer sculp- 
ture. CHAMBRUN GALLERY—To May 10: “Les 
Trente,”” a representative showing of work by 30 
modern French painters. CONTEMPORARY GAL- 
LERIES—To May 15: Etchings by Etchers Guild. 
COX GALLERY—May: Himyaritic stone carvings 
brought in by Quill Jones. DEHAUKE & CO. 
—May: Water-colors & drawings, Asselin, Cou- 


bine, Thomsen, Marquet, French contemporary 
artists. DELPHIC STUDIOS—Indefinite : Works of 
Orozco. Thomas H. Benton, Dewey Albinson. 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY—To May 10: Onening 
exhibition of the Daylight Gallery. DUDENSING 
GALLERIES—May: Paintings, Konrad Cramer & 
Adolf Gottlieb. DURAND-RUEL, INC.—May: French 
paintings. EHRICH GALLERIES—May: Important 
paintings by six great masters of the XV'IIth 
century English school; portrait group by Zoffany. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES—To May 11: Paintings, 
Guyrah Newkirk; etchings, Rebecca Taylor. FIFTY- 
SIXTH STREET GALLERIES—To May 10: Por‘ra‘ts 
& figure paintings, E. Pascual Monturiol; decorative 
sculpture, Jane Davenport. FIFTEEN GALLERY—To 
May 10: General exhibition of work by members & 
guests. FUKUSHIMA GALLERIES—May-June: T’zu 
& Temmoku pottery of Sung dynasty. PASCAL M. 
GATTERDAM GALLERY—May: Exhibition of paint- 
ings. GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES—May 
5-9: Prix de Rome exhibition and awarding of 
Fellowships. May 15-Nov. 1: Annual Founders’ ex- 
hibition. May 20-31: Water-colors, Chas. Chapman. 
G. R. D. STUDIO—To May 17: Paintings, Lester 
Bridaham, B. E. Neff, Algot Stenburg, Persis Wash- 
burn. To May 26: Group show. HACKETT GAL- 
LERIES—May: Paintings, Dietz: Edzard. HARLOW, 
MACDONALD & CO.—May: Early American sport- 
ing prints. HEERAMANECK GALLERIES—Indefinite: 
Asiatic works of art. GALLERY OF P. JACKSON 
HIGGS—Indefinite ; Paintings by Old Masters. INTER- 
NATIONAL ART CENTER OF ROERICH MUSEUM— 
To May 17: Work by students of the Master Institute 
of Roerich Museum. May 19-26: Exhibition under aus- 
pices of Menorah Societies of New York. KENNEDY & 
CO.—May: Old English colored sporting prints. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.—May: Recent drypoints, 
Cadwallader Washburn. KLEEMAN-THORMAN GAL- 
LERIES—May: Etchings & lithographs. KLEIN- 
BERGER GALLERIES—May: Exhibition of Old 
Masters. ROLAND KOSCHERAK—Iindefinite: Art 
from China, Japan and Tibet. J. LEGER & sON— 
Indefinite: Fine paintings by Old Masters of British 
schools. JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Indefinite: Old and 
modern paintings. LOEDERER-ARKMAN GALLERY 
—To May 10: Water-colors, T. Fergus Cooper; 
sculpture, Richard E. Falconer. MACBETH GALLERY 
—May-June: Group of paintings, reviewing the sea- 
son’s exhibitions. MILCH GALLERIES—May : Selected 
Paintings by American artists; Childe Hassam. 
MONTROSS GALLERY—May §-17: Paintings, Russell 
Cheney. May 19-June 30: Paintings by American 
artists. MORTON GALLERY—To May 12: Water- 
colors, John Alger. May 12-26: Paintings, Erma 
Lange. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—May 8-June 
4: Exhibition of works by Eakins, Homer, Ryder. 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY—To May 17: 
Creative design, Henriette Reiss metho@j auspices of 
School Art League. MURAI GALLERIES—May: Euro- 
pean & American moderns. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
—To Oct. 1: Members’ exhibition of small paintings. 
J. B. NEUMANN—Indefinite: Living art and inter- 
national moderns. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—May: 
Decorative portraits and landscapes. ARTHUR U. 
NEWTON—May: XVIIIth century English portraits ; 
Sporting pictures. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE—May 1-15: 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—To May 31: 


J. MERRITT MALLONEY 


ART ALLIANCE—To May 6: 





AND APPLIED ART—May 15-9: Students’ annual 
exhibition. RARK AVE. GALLERIES—To June 10: 
Paintings, Carl Semitt. To July 1: Pastels, Christo- 
pher Clarke. PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE— 
May: Exhibition of sculpture. RALPH M. PEARSON 
STUDIO—Indefinite: Modern hand-hooked rugs by 
American artists. POTTERS SHOP—To May 14: 
Woodcuts, William H. Muir; porch decorations. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY (Prints Division)—Indefinite : Views 
of American cities. Until fall: Portraits in lithog- 
raphy. REINHARDT GALLERIES—May: Old Masters 
and modern French masters. SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
May 16-Oct. 15: Annual summer exhibition. SCHUL- 
THEIS GALLERIES—I es Pe t American 
and foreign artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 
Indefinite: Exhibition of ancient paintings, tapestries 
& furniture. E. & A. SILBERMAN—To Sept. 1: Old 
Masters and antiques. MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
—To May 9: Water-colors, John Kellogg Woodruff. 
To May 16: Paintings, Menkes. May 10-23: Water- 
colors, Leon Carrol. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES—May : 
Paintings by Old Masters. HOWARD YOUNG GAL- 
LERIES—May: English landscapes and decorative 
paintings. 





Rochester, N.Y. 
ORI 17th annual local 
exhibition. SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART—May: Pencil 
drawings, Ernest D. Roth (A.F.A.). 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Paintings, Angela 
Watson, from Babcock Galleries. May 15-39: Annual 
exhibition, Dept. of Fine & Applied Art. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Griffins exhibition. 


Utica, N.Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY—May: Etchings & drawings, Percy 


Smith (A.F.A.). 
Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE—To May 10: Manufacturers’ 


decorative arts. 
Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI MUSEUM—May: Ohio water-color exhi- 


bition; Art Directors Club exhibition of advertising. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES—To May 10: Paintings, Mrs. 
Chas R. Hook, TRAXEL ART CO.—May 19-31: Exhibit 
of bronzes. 


Cleveland, 0. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM—To June 2: 12th annual exhibi- 


tion, Cleveland Artists & Craftsmen. 
Columbus, O. 


GALERY OF FINE ARTS—20th annual water-color & 


oil exhibition of Columbus Art League; Columbus 
High School arts & crafts. 


di Dayton, O. 

Book trails 
exhibit. To May 15: prints, Walter Tittle; paintings, 
Gari Melchers. To May 25: 1st International exhibit 
of lithography & wood engraving. May 15-June 15: 
Sculpture, Georges Hilbert; exhibit from Print 
Corner. 

Toledo, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—May: Annual exhibition of work 

by students of the Museum’s School of Design. 
Youngstown, O. 

BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—May: Loan exhibition of 

paintings. from Youngstown collectors. 
Toronto, Ont. 

GALLERY—To May 15: 
Paintings, Albert Gos. May 15-June 15: Semi-annual, 
Canadian: paintings. 

Portland, Ore. 

MUSEUM OF ART—May 15-31: 20th exhibition of 

School of Portland Art Ass’n. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To May 19: 
American paintings (A.F.A.). 

New Hope, Pa. 

PHILLIPS MILL—May 17-June 17: Exhibition by New 
Hope artists. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Water-colors & pas*e!s, 
John McLure Hamilton. To June 8: Water-colors, 
Emil J. Bistran:; May 2-June 2: Prints, Childe 
Hassam. May 6-June 8: Oils & tempera, Glenn O. 
Coleman. May 14-June 8: 6th biennial exhibision of 
sculpture-in-the-open-air. May 15-June 2: Water- 
colors, Vernon Howe Bailey. ART CLUB OF PHILA. 
—May 8-28: Members’ exhibition. PHILA. MUSEUM 
—To June 15: Foule collection of Gothic & Renais- 
sance art. To Sept. 1: Braun collection of American 
paintings. To Oct. 1: Ludington Chinese collection. 
PHILA. SKETCH CLUB—May 5-17: 66th annual 
exhibition of oils, Phila. artists: PRINT CLUB—To 
May 10: Loan exhibition of members’ favorite prints. 
May 2-31: 7th annual exhibition of American Etchers. 
ARTS & CRAFTS COMMUNITY CENTER—To May 
5: Oils by mémbers of* Fellowship df °P.~A. F. A. 
RENAISSANCE GALLERIES—Indefinite: Masters of 
the English school and-Early American portraits. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM—May: Persian miniatures. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To, May 18: Paintings from 
Phillips Memorial Gallery. To Jane 1: Paintings 
given to public schools by ‘100 Friends of Pittsburgh 
Art.’ 


Contemporary 


Reading, Pa. Zz 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—May: Grand Central 
exhibition (A.F.A.). 
Providence, R.I. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—May: Original 
drawings, Puvis de Chavannes, Righeetes Ingres, 


a ee 


Galleries 





BROOKS 


MUSEUM OF ART—To May 12: 








Rowlandson, Forain, Pedon, Speicher, Mestrovic, ete. 
TILDEN-THURBER CO.—May 5-24: Water-colors, 


Frank W. Benson; etchings, George C. Wales, 
Samuel Chamberlain. May 26-June 14: Etchings, 
Philip Kappel. NATHANIEL M. YVOSE—May: 


Exhibition of paintings. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: The 
Hoosier Salon. To May 15: Art Dept. of Technical 
High School. May 15-31: Art Dept. of Central High 
School. 


Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—May: Oils & litho- 


graphs, Birger Sandzen; new accessions and loans; 

permanent collection. FAIR PARK GALLERY—To 

May 12: 3rd annual, Allied Arts of Dallas County. 

HIGHLAND PARK GALLERIES—May 1-15: Exhibi- 

tion, Art Dept, S. M. U. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Paintings by Texas 
artists. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: 5th annual of work 
y Texas photographers; photographic prints, 
Edward Weston and son. HERZOG GALLERIES— 
May: Porcelain miniatures; specimen antique 
English chairs. LITTLE GALLERY—May: Paint- 
ings, Carle J. Blenner. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

MILAM GAiLERIES—To May 15: Texas landscapes, 
Adrian Brewer; etchings, Mary Bonner. PABST 
GALLERY—Pencil sketches & water-colors, Harry 
Anthony De Young. May 15-30: Paintings, Lucien 
Abrams, WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM—May: Paint- 
ings, Texas Fine Arts Ass’n; wood carvings, Carl 
Halshammer. ATELIER ART GALLERY—To Nov. 1: 
Changing exhibitions of paintings, H. D. Pohl. 


Ogden, Utah. 


HOTEL BIGELOW GALLERY—May: 


American artists. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Iindefinite: Western paint- 
ings. 


Paintings by 


Sweet Briar, Va. 

SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE—To May 10: Contemporary 
prints (A.F.A.). 

Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—May: 3rd annual Northwestern 
Architectural exhibit. SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite: Foreign & American artists. UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON—To May 24: 2nd annual, North- 
west Print Makers. 

Appleton, Wis. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE—May: Water-colors & sculp- 
ture, Marian Peabody; wood-blocks, Gustave Bau- 
mann. 

Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—May: Mestrovic drawings. UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN—To May 15: Sculpture & 
drawings, Georges Hilbert. May 15-31: Paintings, 
Allied Artists of America. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—May: 10th International water-color 
show; paintings, Will Stevens & Charles P. Diem. 
May 15-31: Animals in art, John G. Wilkins. BRES- 
LER GALLERIES—May: Old furnitute & fabrics. 
JEFFERSON PAINTERS—To May 6: Myron E. Nut- 
ting, Armin Hansen, Harold Schultz, Howard Thomas. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY—May 9-16: Layton School 
of Art, evening classes’ work. May 18-26: Children’s 
classes of Layton Art Gallery. To May 8: Dry point 
etchings, Enrico Glicenstein. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
GALLERY—May-June: Frederick M. Grant, Marshall 
D. Smith & Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—May: Work of Eastern 


Allied Artists. 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
COLOURS 


Used by the Masters for nearly 100 years. 
Unsurpassed for Brilliance and Permanence. 

On a quality basis the lowest priced Colours 
obtainable. 


Onl 


Colou iD? > 


Aa xz 
Colours 





Your dealer can supply you—if not, write us. 
Send 10c. postage for NEW catalog D-1. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
Everything for Studio, Student & School 
31 East 17th St., New York 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





A Desert School 


Palm Springs, Cal., that little desert com- 
munity which is steadily becoming more and 
more an art oasis, now has an art school, 
sponsored by two wealthy resident artists, 
Marius De Brabant and John Burnham, and 
under the direction of Atanas Katchamakoff 
and Ivan Messenger. The students will do 
their work in neighboring Palm Canyon, the 
mountains on the east and the open desert in 
front, sketching the wild flowers, sand dunes, 
the cacti and, possibly, rattlesnakes. 

Next fall it is planned to open the school’s 
second year with a month’s tour of conti- 
nental Europe, giving the students opportu- 
nity to study the old masters in the museums 
and galleries. About Christmas the school 
will return to Palm Springs and again start 
work in the desert. 





The Master Institute 


Until May *17, the Master Institute of 
United Arts is holding at the Roerich Mu- 
seum, New York, its annual exhibition of 
work by students. The exhibitors are from 
classes in etching and painting conducted by 
William Auerbach-Levy; tapestries and 
gobelins under Verita de Bertalan; design, 
















The Risatidiens Studios 
Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE - MARINE 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 

ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
PSYCHOLOGY - ENGLISH 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 
FOR CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES - CREDITS 
Address FRANK ALLEN Director 
220A WILLouGHBY AVENUE 
Brookiyn, N.Y 














PAINT SUNSHINE 
with 
EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 
Classes 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 
At the Boothbay Studios 
Summer School of Art 
JULY - AUGUST 1930 


For circular address 


FRANK ALLEN 
220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














drawing and painting based on dynamic 
symmetry, under Howard Giles and Emil J. 
Bistran; illustration, taught by Russell V. 
Hunter and sculpture by Antonio Salemme. 
Also included are sketches’ and drawings 
by pupils of the Junior Art Center. 

















The critics found the exhibition of un- 
usual interest due to the fact that it showed 
definite results obtained by Master Institute 
teachers in their efforts to stimulate the 
imagination and encourage creative rather 
than reproductive art. 











STUDENTS NOW 
TAKING THE 


1000 





DRAWING AND PAINTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


The textbook of the new vision-training method that enables anyone to learn to 
draw and paint by Home Study and Use of the Drawing and Painting-Glass. 
Book $3.00; Glass $2.75. This is not an aid to picture making but to vision so true 
that soon the Glass and all tests are discarded and amateur and artist see alike. = 


HOME COURSE 


because it gives artists and art teachers 
power they did not gain by old methods. 


THE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


turns failure into success and saves years in Art Schools for students. The Glass 
supersedes theory and makes even home study of portraiture, landscape, illustration 
better than personal instruction by other methods. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, 71323, Horbor 


All the year address 











michel jacobs 


Md 


Ist or other dates convenient. 





european-african 
painting tour 


To France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Italy. Six months tour, from § 
May 22 to November 7, 1930 all expenses paid, including tuition, 


Part of this tour can be taken at a proportional reduction from July 1st to September 


Send for Illustrated Booklet A. J. 


metropolitan art school, 58 west 57th st., new york 
Michel Jacobs, director and author of the Art of Color, Study of color, Art of Composi- 


tion. A simple application of Dynamic Symmetry. Ind«vidual instruction, Life Portrait, 
>» Poster, Fabric De esign, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Send forCatalog D 


q 


$1500. 











CAPE coD SCHOOL OF ART | 


CHARLES W. 


HAWTHORNE 


Instructor 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
31st Season, June 30th to August 23 


HARRY N. CAMPBELL, Director 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

















STUDY » 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


PENN PUBLIC SCHOOL ART SUMMER 
Midst Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains 
STATE June 30 to August 8 SESSION 


Write for special announcement to 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
~ THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE ~ 

State College, Pa. 


and 
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The Cultural Side 


Speaking at a dinner of Cornell alumni 
at the Hotel Commodore, Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, urged the 
expansion of cultural education upon Ameri- 
can institutions of learning as a necessity to 
meet the additional leisure which the in- 
creased efficiency of the machine age has 
brought and is bringing. Parts of his speech 
as quoted in the New York Times follow: 

“The cultural side of man must in this new 
cycle be given prominent attention, that in 
his hours of freedom from the practical 
affairs of life he may have a forum in which 
to indulge his mind and soul in ways uplift- 
ing and exalting. Whatever may follow after 
it, we have before us in this country the 
opportunity, for at least a century, to live 
this earthly life at its best and on the highest 
level. To do this depends solely upon how we 
fit ourselves, as a mass and as individuals, 
to realize the best of our remarkable oppor- 
tunity. The study of the arts will awaken 





the senses to the refinements and the culture 
possible to those whose steps are guided to- 
ward the idealistic and so filled with wonder 
and promise that no one who has been in- 
itiated can be found traveling but upward 
and onward. The love of beautiful things, 
the satisfaction that follows upon indulgence 
in refined and soulful pursuits afford a more 
enduring satisfaction than do any other 
diversions. 

“Love of beauty, an inquiring mind as to 
higher spiritual things, is evidenced as a 
growing force in the community by the eager- 
ness with which the public may now be 
found in great numbers visiting the galleries, 
the museums, the public libraries and the 
great halls where the highest class of sym- 
phonic music is performed. And so on down 
the long line of exhibitions and entertain- 
ments, where art in any form prevails, there 
is an endless line waiting to enjoy its soul- 
satisfying qualities. 

“To prepare for this new cycle, which our 
youth and our growing leisure open to us, 
it is the duty of all institutions of learning 
so to expand their facilities that they may 








THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


INSTRUCTOR 


TERM: JULY 1st to AUGUST gtx | 


CLASSES IN DRAWING, WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTING OUT OF DOORS | 
ALSO PAINTING FROM THE MODEL IN CLASS STUDIO 


For Catalog and information 


ADDRESS GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS — SECRETARY 
67 WEST 871 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 
Special Classes pli d for Teach 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on ar 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D 
1680 Broadway (near s2nd St.) New York 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 

Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
tural Design. 35 Studios. 70 
Instructors. 43rd Year. 

James C. BoupREavu. Director 








Commercial Illustration Studios 
ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL ART 


taught by experienced artists. Individual instruc- 
tion. Modern and practical method. Day and 
evening classes. 


Moderate Fee Register Now! 
Suite 409-A, Brentano Bldg. 
1 West 47th Street, New York City 





THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Alimited number of free scholarships for 
serious students 


Send for copy of “‘Art as a Profession” 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 





ABBOTT scroot. OF FINE AND 
=——=1OMMERCIAL ART 


INDEVIDUALLY PLANNED 
SCHEDULES 


4 BH STREET NW. WASHINGTON.DC 








PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Write for Circular A 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


INSTRUCTOR Season of 1930 


Georce ELmer Brownz, N.A. 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Box 453, §PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 








THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and Com- 
mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 

















*. The Nelson 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 





In the beautiful Litchfield Hills During July and August 





15 West 67th St. 





Under Personal Instruction of 


GrorGE LAURENCE NELSON, A.N. A. 


Write for descriptive circular 


New York 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves t2me. Studios are 
sky and north lighted. Modern equipment. Euro- 
pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring, Summer 
and Winter Terms. New Catalog: address 
Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 














WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 








SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM | | 


OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 
Information on reques 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT. CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 



























GUY WIGGINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LYME, CONN. 





June 15 to September 15 





Address: 
226 W. 59th St., N. Y. City 

































NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 


DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 
Individual Instruction Daily 

























1947 BROADWAY New York City 
(at 66th Street) Write for Circular 
Corcoran School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. Instructors: 
Richard $. Meryman, Principal; $. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 





offer in the best possible form to all who 
attend upon the vocational courses a general 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, thereby 
awakening in the youthful mind a definite 
interest which will provide a key to open 
the doors of the mind to that illimitable 
treasure house wherein lie life’s greatest 
treasures.” 





Parsons to Make Address 
Frank Alvan Parsons, president of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, is scheduled to deliver an address on 
“Adjusting Art Education to Modern Life” 
at the convention of the Western Arts As- 
sociation at Minneapolis May 6 to 9. He 
will also address a special group interested 
in home economics. He will be in New 
York for the opening of the annual students 
exhibition of his school on May 15. 





Summer Art Classes in Vermont 


Scott C. Carbee, director of the Scott Car- 
bee School of Art in Boston, will again head 
the summer art classes at the University 
of Vermont. The courses include drawing 
and painting from the draped model, still 
life drawing, landscape and_ illustration. 
Criticisms will be given daily. Classes open 
July 5 and continue until August 11. 





Heads Summer School 


For the third successive year Leon Loyal 
Winslow, director of art education in the 
Baltimore public schools, will head the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania State College 
summer art school. The courses include art 
education and the various branches of fine 
and applied art. 





The Le Brun Scholarship 


The Le Brun traveling scholarship of the 
American Institute of Architects for 1930 
has been awarded to Joseph B. Wertz of 
Durham, N.C. The award provides for 
six months’ travel and independent study of 
architecture in Europe. 














ART SCHOOL 
of the Detroit Society 

of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. 
E. A. Gury, Dir., 0 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 



















California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Summer Session, June 23 to August 1. Professional 
and teachers’ courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 
Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 













7 
ities DESIGN WORKSHOP 
of New School for Social Research 
at Rockport, near Gloucester, Mass., for 2 
months, starting July 7th. The theory and 
practice of modern creative pictorial design. 
Separate class for amateurs. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


10. East 53rd St., New York City 








WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 
Catalogue on request 





x 


GRAND Wy CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART- 


Established by successful modern artists to develop 
individual talent. Courses in Painting, Drawing, 
Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and Applied Arts 
and Interior Decoration. Credits given for drawing 
teachers. Summer Sessions. Special Teachers’ 
Courses. 

Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


PR, NT BTS SA 
Pee eS eee a Se 
second year 
Drawing & Painting 
Class of 


albert sterner 


Lenox, Mass. 


from July 15th to tember 15th. Limited 
to twenty students. For further particulars 
write now No. 1 Lexington Ave., New York 





THs State-accredited art college will offer 
30 art and craft courses in its 24th annual 
Summer Session. S$ work applicable to- 
ward graduation with the Bachelor's degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, or Art Education. 
Write for summer catalogue D-3 
F. H. MEYER, Director 


Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











ROBERT FULTON LOGAN 


SuMMER Art CLAss 
July, August, 1930. 

Belgium, Burgundy, La Vendee, France. 
Landscape and Figure Painting, Etching, 
Wood-block Printing, Design, Color. 
Write for Prospectus 
MRS. HENRY S. PITTS 
1031 Canton Ave,, Mattapan P. O. 
Milton, Massachusetts. 














OPENED 
New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
16 West 6ist St., New York r 
SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING CERAMIC 
from 1 to 4:30 P.M. 











Scott Carbee 
School of 


: SUMMER TERM 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
; July § to August 11 
Still Life, Drawing and Painting from 
draped model, Landscape and Portrait. 


4 Carsee, Instructor 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Bostow 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 
MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 

trated catalog upon request. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 


Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historic 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DECoRA- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. ScHooL Art. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
Harotp L. BUTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 
ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 
Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 
Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 

ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. 

Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 

Circular of information on request to the 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 








Eight weeks of summer art study in 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Opening date for summer session, June 23 


San Dreco Acapemy or Fine Arts 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 
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Pauutne ‘Hamitt De Vor, Director 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 
City School 


Broad and Cherry Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Country School (Open all the year) 
CueEsTER SprINGs, PENNSYLVANIA 


Illustrated Booklets 
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FOUNDED % 


PARSONS 1908 
New York School of Fine & Applied Art 


ORIGINAL and acknowledged FOREMOST 
school of Interior Architecture & Decoration ; Cos- 
tume Design & Construction ; Advertising Illustra- 
tion—using Dynamic Symmetry and’ Triadic Color 
Theory. Teachers Training Courses. a Satur- 
day and Evening Extension. CATALOGUES 


(Box A, 2239 sata N. Y. 
| Address 9 Place des Voges, Paris y 


“NEW TERM 
SEPT. 3 








THE COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY 
Bootnsay Harsor, Me., 26th Season 
Classes all mediums, Landscape, wood-block, etc. 
Especially for business and professional men and 
women. Personal assistance five days a week in 
fundamentals of the artists’ craft, which must be 
learned by all—academic, commercial or modern. 
Catalog with 16 views of this picturesque harbor. 
A. G. Ranpatt, Director 











MUSIC, DRAMA, AND AR 
Summer Session, Mills College, California 
June 30—August 9, 1930 
Drawing, Painting, Design, 
Color, Life 
Complete program of courses in Music 
rp A co-educational residence 


college. Art Instructors: 
Cora Boone Marian Hartwell 
Ruth Boyé Rosalind Hinkley 


For Bulletin address: Miss Mary Dewees, Sec’y 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART, 








MILLs COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 





Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior Decoration, 
Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, Metal Working. For 
catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-ST.LOUIS 














HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
Teachers. 
Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
% Fifth Avenue, New York 








BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Summer Term—June goth until September 
FACULTY 

Ernest Lawson, N.A. Randall Davey, 
Landscape Life 
Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 


Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 
IRA D. WATERMAN, B.A., Director 
Write for Catalogue 








SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Jewelry, Pottery. Academic 
: English Literature, Lan- 
guages, Philosophy, Sociology under 
university professors. Catalog. 
Katnertne D. Cup, Director 
234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














More art students and artists read THE 
Art Dicest than subscribe to all the other 
American ~art publications combined, 


Changing 
An exhibition of drawings by pupils from 
9 to 18 years of age in the Saturday draw- 
ing classes at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, on view at the museum until May 14, 
gives striking evidence of the changing point 
of view in art instruction. Long walls of 
cast drawings and museum copies have 
shrunk to mere patches in the display and 
in their place have come all sorts of studies 
and compositions which reflect the creative 
mind of the student at work on his problem. 

Even in the time-honored charcoal classes 
the newer principles of instruction have 
crept in, the students being taught to draw 
the casts as if the figures were in action. 
This is done without measuring, the old 
method, and the sense of vitality reflected 
gives great promise for resuscitating this 
traditional form of instruction. In his effort 
to impart life to his work, the pupil looks 
at the cast with a fresh eye, inquisitive and 
receptive, which was impossible when he was 
wholly engaged in copying the object before 
him. The recognized value of the drawing 
from the cast in teaching light and shade 
will suffer no diminution in this new order 
of approach, one instructor predicted. 

Anne Webb Karnaghan, assistant editor 
of the museum’s Bulletin, said: “One may 
rightly ask, what is the part of museum 
collections in this new approach to art? 
What is the advantage of holding these 
classes in the museum? Again, the point 
may be emphasized that all this work is 
carried on primarily to stimulate the pupil’s 
understanding of the fundamental problems, 
illustrated throughout the collections, which 
make an object permanent or ephemeral in 
its art value. 

“Given a certain problem to solve, it is 
not unusual for a boy or girl who has stood 
puzzling before his drawing board for some 
time to disappear into a gallery where he 
finds his problem in line, spacing or com- 
position solved for him, and to return with 
the completed idea which he at once sets 
down on paper. The more abstract patterns 
for the block-prints are almost all new 
adaptations of single motifs found in mu- 
seum designs, which, in new combinations 
of color and arrangements of pattern, have 
a spirit of our own times. 

“All of this is of significance in that the 
mind of the pupil is directed into creative 
channels. It recognizes anew the place of 
applied design in fine arts instruction. This 
latter is a distinctly important step in this 
period of industrial art, in that it will un- 
doubtedly encourage many students to look 
with favorable eye upon a career in the 
broad field of industry.” 














Woodstock School of Design 


Summer Classes, June to September 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art 
Folder on request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
320 Broadway, New York City, or 
Woodstock, N.Y. 























SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
President 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 




















ae SUMMER. SESSION 
hg BEGINS JUNE 30™ 
z €NVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF. FINE ARTS 


NTZ DIRECTOR 


i] 
13 soutTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
















NAR D 
SCHOOL OF ARI. INI 


741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES e~ 
LC ALIFORN Ace 





















VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7 to August 16 
300 Students—4-Story Building 
Foreign Scholarships 
Booklet—44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 











DOUGLAS DONALDSON 











| CREATIVE . rari ie . 
A ees ‘CALIFORNIA | A 
A 2960 MELROSE HILL + HOLLYWooD || & 





INWOOD POTTERY STUDIOS 
207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 
ORDERS taken for all kinds < pomery work. 

CLASSES in Pottery and Modelin 

SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY. "Pottery and 
other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 

SUMMER CLASSES—Resident Pupils. 

FIRING for Sculptors and a 

Tel. Lorraine 0331 H. & A. VOORHEES 


WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FICURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR FIFTY CENTS 




















GREEN cee x PART SCHOOL 


2nd year in that p picturesque country of 
Woodstock, Vt. 

Through July and August Classes will be held 
in Painting and Drawing, including dscape, 
Still Life, Sovetch and Portrait. Under the direc- 
tion of Wilfred I. Duphiney, instructor of drawin 
and painting for 13 years at the R.I. School o 
Design, Providence, R.I. 

Information on request. 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SUMMER 


ART 


COURSES 
JUNE 16 or 27 to AUGUST 8 
Pictorial and Decorative Design in- 
cluding Design for the Stage and for 
Linoleum Blocks: Methods in Art 
Education: History of Art: Basic 
and Advanced Courses in Drawing 
and Painting.» » » » » » » » » » » » 


ADDRESS DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 



















The BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ART 


q 
at Monterey in the Berkshire Hills 
of Werte 
ar 





m usetts offers 
epparseniies fo the art teacher and the 
shudent aay € sixteenth season. 
Pp. rector of the school 
For an illustra address 47777 
Villiam Lonquear at Pra 


Institute 
tttt brooklyn. NY aw 


















SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING 


corn 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 
241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 

il all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day 
and spare time courses. 
Individual instruction. 
Summer Session begins 
June 30. 

Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 

Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





















ADVERTISING 


TEACHER'S 
CEORCE W. MORRISON, DIR. 






aE we oe 
SCHOOL OF ART .:: 
729 BOYL/TON JT. BOSTON. MAL 
CATALOG ON REQUEsT—— 








DESIGNERS ART 


July Class in School Aris, Crafts, 
and Methods for 


C—~' 
G a Teachers 
€& Register Now 


Send for Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boeton, Mass. 

















LOUIS F. BERNEKER 
CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 30 to Aug. 23 
at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

Circular sent upon request 
Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 East soth St., N.Y.C. 
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The International 


The final report of the 6th International 
Congress on art education, drawing and art 
applied to industry, held at Prague last sum- 
mer, has been issued. According to it, the 
congress “firmly re-established international 
relations in the field of art education which 
had been revived at the Paris Exposition of 
Decorative Arts in 1925.” Twenty-seven 
nations were represented with a to‘a! attend- 
ance of about 4,000 members and delegates. 
Of this number, nearly 1,0co were Ameri- 
cans, “a gratifying surprise to the American 
Committee and an amazing number to all 
others.” The American committee was com- 
posed of Royal B. Farnum, C. Valentine 
Kirby and George J. Cox. 

Exhibitions were held on the exposition 
grounds and in the new Masaryk Public 
School. The American showing, including 
work from 22 public schools and 22 private 
art schools, was well received by European 
critics. The report said: “The work shown 
was an interesting cross section of conser- 
vative to radical tendencies throughout the 
United States. It was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of our country, which as yet has no 
single art trend that could be called national- 
ly characteristic, but which, at the same time, 
is moving along both traditional and pro- 
gressive lines. However, one dominant note 
seemed to permeate our work; it was color- 
ful. 

“A representative of the French Depart- 
ment of Education made the statement that 
in his judgment the United States’ exhibit 
was the most virile, colorful and the most 
healthy of all that were shown. President 
Masaryk made a careful inspection of it and 
appeared deeply impressed, asking searching 
questions concerning the American methods 
of public school art in particular.” 

Since 1900 there has existed the Inter- 
national Federation for Art Education, 
Drawing and Art Applied to Industries, for 
the purpose of carrying on this work be- 
tween the meetings of the congress. It is 
composed of art directors, professors, teach- 
ers and others interested in art throughout 
the world. Officers: Dr. Alfred Specker, 
president; Prof. Lucien Delerse, secretary; 
Jacques Greuter, treasurer. Headquarters 
are in Switzerland. 











Philadelphia School of Design 


For Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America 
Founded 1844 
Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 
Specialized instruction by experts in 
Industrial and Decorative Design, Il- 
lustration and Advertising Art, In- 
terior Decoration, Fashion Design and 
Illustration, All branches of the Fine 
Arts. Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 
Early Registration important. 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes. 
European Fellowships in Design 
and Fine Arts. 
New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students. 


Broad and Master Streets 
Send for Catalogue. 
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COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure 
Brilliant 
Permanent 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON N-} 


Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD- 17VorkSt.Toronto-Onterio 








HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 


ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
In widths from 30’ to 13 ft. 


at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Color-Work 
» & Light 


Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 
Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 
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MARTINI ! 
TEMPERA '! 
COLORS | 
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are ground in a vehicle 
composed of eggs, oils and 
gums. It is the old master 
color medium. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LABOR. 2 TO: 2:1 SE Se 
97-99 Harris Ave., L. I. City, N. Y. §f 





Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 
J. GREENWALD, Inc. 
940 ard Ave., at 57th 8t., N.Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


PICTURES FRAMED 
All Work on Premises 
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Selican 


Eilido 
Artists’ 

Water 

Colors 







in tubes 
and pans 


Illustrated Leaflet ‘‘A-D”’ 


[=== © 


PELICAN WORKS- 
BLOCKX COLORS 


GUNTHER WAGNER 
OIL, WATER AND 


INC. 
34 E. 23rd Street, New York 
POWDER COLORS 








“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 











d Out: Ar t ists F 
Belgian Canvas 
fils, Terwagnd 
(Belgique) Thirty different weaves 





and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 20 
feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 








INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 








and Sample Book 





Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 
"he ane eters 








SUPERFINE OIL CO 





Look for this label and be sure of 


Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 


Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 


228 Cherry Street New York City 
Orchard 4402 














ETCHING PRESSES 


Announcing our display of the finest 
steel Etching Presses. Indorsed by 
leading Etchers and Art Schools. 
10, 12, 14, 16 and 29 in. rollers 
(with and without gears) 


New illustrated leaflets on 
Etching Presses, Tools, and Materials 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
Artists’ Materials 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 


























The advertising columns of THE Art 
Dicest have become a directory of manu- 


‘dacturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 





CHAIRMAN : 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR : 
WILForp S. 
154 West 57th St., 


TREASURER : 
Gorpow H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 


Conrow 
New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Members, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 


including subscrip- 
tion to THE AR? 
DIcEsT. 


DUES, $5.00 a year, 
including THE Aa? 
DIcEst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 





GENERAL BULLETIN 


The Executive Committee of the League 
feel it would be of interest to members, to 
issue from time to time in our Independent 
Department, items of general interest rather 
than special articles. 

The Committee, would welcome from 
members, constructive suggestions relative 
to any new activities of the League that 
would be serviceable toward betterment of 
the general profession. Communicate with 


the secretary. 
* * 


REGIONAL CHAPTER COMMITTEE 


The Regional Chapter Committee and the 
Executive Committee wish to compile a 
comprehensive list of members of all art 
organizations throughout the country. In- 
dividual members of the League can assist 
by sending in to the secretary the names and 
addresses of members of their local art or- 


ganization or organizations. 
Se 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 


The American Artists Professional 
League’s committee on Technic ‘has been 
advised that a list of the books on technic 
in painting would be welcomed by mem- 
bers. In an effort to supply that want the 
committee has found it necessary to consult 
the great libraries of New York, but the 
material disclosed is too abundant for treat- 
ment in a 300 word article. Choice has here 
been made of the collection in the library 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and is appended, but the more exten- 
sive lists in the other libraries will appear 
at a later date. 

All these books are valuable to the stu- 
dent of technics in painting but none will 
completely equip him with the knowledge 
he seeks. A book may be valuable if it con- 
tains but a single recipe of use to the reader, 
or, if it suggests a process that may open 
new vistas in expression. Unfortunately the 
average book’s contents are only in part 
reliable, as for instance, Ernst Berger’s half- 
-a-dozen books contain about as many un- 
trustworthy as trustworthy recipes, especial- 
ly in the matter of tempera mediums. Yet 
Berger’s books will rank among the three 
best in technics of painting. Wilhelm Ost- 
wald’s “Letters to a Painter” is also stimu- 
lating, but contains misleading matter 
especially on the subject of pastel painting. 
His books continue to advocate the use of 
pastel in mural painting though the author 
repudiated the process at least eight years 
ago. 

The most valuable book that has yet 
appeared is by Max Doerner, and deals with 
artist’s materials and their applications. Un- 
fortunately an English translation has not 
been made, but those who can read German 





will wish to own this book. 


The list: 

Max Doerner, ‘‘Malmaterial und seine Verwendung 
im Bilde,”” Munish, 1921. 

Ernst Berger, ‘“Beitage zur Entwickelungs— 
geschichte der mal-technik,’’ Munich, 1901. 

Etienne Dinet, “‘Les fleaux de la peinture; moyens 
de les combattre,”’ Paris, 1926. 

Cc. G. Cutter, “Modern Color,” 

Ernst Kiesling, 
Leipzig, 1908. 

A. P. Laurie, ‘‘Facts About Processes, Pigments and 
Vehicles; a Manual for Art Students,” London, 1895. 

A. P. Laurie, “The Painter's Methods and Materials: 
the Handling of Pigments in Oil, Tempera, Water- 
color, etc.,”” London, 1926. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, Translation by H. W. Morse, 
“Letters to a Painter on the Theory and Practice of 
Painting.” 

Albert Abendschein, “The Secret of the Old Mas- 
ters,"’ New York, 1906. 

Ballo Ede, “Technik der Olmalerei, mit einem 
Auhang iiber Kopieren und restaiirisen der Olgemilde,” 
Leipzig, 1924. 

Friedrich Linke, “Die Maler farben, mal-und Binde- 
mittel, und ihre Verwendung in der maltechnik,” 
Eszlingen, 1913. 

Charles Moreau Vauthier, ‘‘The Technique of Paint- 
ing,’ London, 1912. 

Alfonse de, bart, Pereira—Arnstein “A word to 
Artists; the Tempera Technics,”’ Stuttgart, 1892. 

Leonard Richmond, “The Technique of Water-color 
Painting,”’ 1927. 

A. H. Sabin, “The Industrial and Artistic Tech- 
nology of Paint and Varnish, New York, 1906. 

Harold Speed, ‘“‘The Science & Practice of Oil Paint- 
ing,” London, 1924. 

Maximilian Toch, ‘How to Paint Permanent Pic- 
tures,”” New York, 1922. 

Giorgio Vasari, “On Technique,” London, 1907. 

James Ward, “History and Methods of Ancient and 
Modern Paintings,” London, 1913-21. 


* * * 


Cambridge, 1923. 
““Wesen und technik der malerei,” 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


There has been some misunderstanding 
about dues in the League which we desire 
to correct. The annual dues for old and new 
members are $2.00 for professional and 
associate professional members. This in- 
cludes a one year’s subscription to THE ART 
Dicest. For lay members the annual dues 
are $5.00, which includes the subscription 
to THE Art Dicest. Under a new arrange- 
ment, if you are already a subscriber to 
THE Art Dicest, then you remit only $1.00 
in case of professional or associate profes- 
sional membership, or $3.00 in case of lay 
membership. Members of the League who 
have already paid the double subscription, 
will be credited with $1.00 or $2.00 as the 
case may be on next year’s dues to the 
League. 

In addition, all members of the A. A. P. L. 
who have been subscribers to THE ART 
Dicest before joining the League are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Conrow, the Secre- 
tary, of the duration of their subscription 
in order to enable him to give due credit. 

* * * 


MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION 


All workers in the visual arts, all friends 
of art in America, should be members of the 
League. 

All that is necessary for immediate enrol- 
ment is to send name, address and check for 
annual dues (for correct amount see heading 
at the top of this page) to Gorpon H. GRANT, 
Treasurer, 137 E. 66th St., New York, N.Y. 
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“Fall Moon.” by Paul Shively. First water-color Prize. 


Half thé gallery area of the Cleveland 
Museum filled with the work of local artists ; 
more than 2,000 in attendance at the opening 
reception; over $7,300 invested in Cleveland 
art on the first day! This is the initial report 
of the 12th annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. Nearly 
one-third of last year’s sales total of $18,000 
was reached within three hours after the 
show opened. Its sponsors are wonder- 
ing just what the exhibition will do during 
its entire six weeks’ period. Truly the city 
is living up|to the annual’s slogan, “Cleveland 
has faith if her artists.” 

Of significance is the fact that the art 
field of Cleveland is not a narrow one con- 
fined to painting and sculpture alone, but 
embraces all the arts, with the comprehensive 
spirit that characterized the great art 
epochs of the past. Oils and water-colors 
divide honors in painting. Pottery, weaving, 
dyed fabrics, jewelry and other craft work 
in mental and wood are given equal standing 





Cleveland Holds Its Greatest and Mest Comprehensive Local Show 


ie eer» 


with the other arts, as is photography and 
the graphic arts. Wrought iron shown by 
the Rose Iron Works reflects the spirit of 
today in the modern treatment of ornamental 
iron, as interpreted by the designer, Paul 
Feher. 

“A gratifying factor,” said the museum’s 
news-letter, “in these successive shows is the 
fact that each year the same statement can 
be made: ‘It is larger and better than those 
that have preceded.’ This contihuous growth 
is encouraging, since it shows, not spasmodic 
exertion, but sincere, continuous, sustained 
efideavor, and growing powe? of achieve- 
ment.” 

Augustus Vincent Tack, Henry Hunt 
Clark and Leon Kroll compoSed the jury. 
The prizes: 

Oils—Landscape: first, Clarence H. Carter, ‘“‘Lake 
Erie Patterns”; second, Louise B. Maloney, ‘“‘Farm 
near Cassis’; third, Stanley T. Clough. Portrait: 
first, Kalman Kubinyi, ‘‘Matyas -Smayda and His 
Wife”; second, Elmer J. Brubeck, ‘Mrs. Anna Teg- 
gten, Artist”; third, Louise B. Maloney, ‘“‘Gina.” 


Figure composition: first, Clarencé H. Carter, - “Ezra 
Davenport’; second, Carl F. Binder, ‘“‘Schwabian 
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“Flight Into Egypt,” by Sara Mattesson, First Prize in Weaving 


Mother”; third, Louise B. Maloney, “Rosina.” Still 
life: first, Louise B. Maloney, “Zinnias and Aste 
and “Eggplant and Onions’’; second, Elmer Novotny 
third, Ambrozi Paliwodo. Industrial painting: fi 
William C. Grauer, “Brick Factory’’; second, Georg 
G. Adomeit, “Symbols of Industry”; third, William 
P. Koehler, “Freights.”” Murals: first, Clifton Newel 
“Archer”; second, Arthur D. Brooks, ‘“‘Paysanne”; 
third, Charles Campbell. 

Pastels—First, Louise M. Dunn, “The Geranium 
My Window”; second, Clifton Newell, “Hunter Re 
ing’; third, Walter Brought, “‘Jane Alling.” i 

Water-colors—First, Paul Shively, ‘‘Fall Moon 
second, William Sommer; third, Grace V. Kelly. 

Sculpture—First, Joseph Motto; second, Alexand 
Blazys; third, Donald I. Griffith. j 

Pottery—First, R. Guy Cowan and Thelma Frazi¢ 
second, R. O. Hummel; third, Paul Bogatay. 

Ceramic sculpture—First, Catherine Brasted; seco 
Vera O. Neff. 

Prints—Etchings: first, Orville H. Peets; seco 
Jean G. Ulen; third, Jolan G. Bettelheim. Lithograp 
first, Richard Beatty; second, William S. Gisch; thi 
Edwin Kaufman. Relief cuts: first, Augustus Pee 
second, Kalman Kubinyi; third, W. Atchley. ; 

Illustration—First, Dean G. Coyle; second, Chai 
Campbell; third, Philip Kaplan. 

Weaving—Sara Mattisson. ; 
Batik—First, Helen S. Ranney; second, Doris Marti 
Weber; third, Josephine L. Beduhn. 
Jewelry—First, Kenneth Bates; 

King; third, Adelaide Carroll. 

Silverware—First, Jane Carson Barron; seco 

Anna W. Hill. 


second, Mary 





Modesty? 


The recent suggestion of the Italian Am- 
bassador to England that the great exhibi- 
tion of Italian art at Burlington House be 
followed in due course by a like showing of 
English art in Rome seems to be bearing 
fruit. English art lovers feel that Italy’s 
generosity deserves equal recognition, and 
that their, nation has contracted a debt of 
honor which it should be a pleasure as well 
as a duty to repay. Already there has been 
considerable agitation that Parliament re- 
peal the law which prevents works of art 
in the national museums from being sent 
abroad. Now Sir Robert Witt writes in the 
London Observer strongly advocating such 
an exhibition in Italy: 

“Perhaps the profoundest divergence be- 
tween Italian and British art lies in the 
fact that the former is recognized all the 
world over, while the art of our own coun- 
try is everywhere but inadequately known 
and indifferently appreciated, except, per- 
haps, in America. Speaking internationally, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
British art is the Cinderella of Europe. It 
is almost entirely unrepresented in most 
Continental galleries, and, where represented 
at all, often by mere travesties of the work 
of our great masters. At the Louvre, British 





art of the eighteenth century is represented 
by pictures scarcely any of which would be 
acceptable at our National or-Tate Galleries. 
The Turners there are imitations, and the 
genius of Gainsborough is displayed in an 
example of still-life. At the Prado our 
national achievement is illustrated by a false 
Hoppner. 

“For all this we have mainly ourselves to 
blame. Some of us attribute to our modesty 
what is really due to our want of legitimate 
pride, of self-respect and of initiative. A 
truly representative exhibition of British art 
in Italy should open the eyes of others besides 
Italians to what we have produced parallel 
to their own achievements. . . . And if 
the modern living art of this’country be in- 
cluded, it would astonish our friends and 
encourage perhaps even—ourselves. 


Great Persian Show 

Dispatches to the Boston Transcript con- 
firm the report that the next great exhibition 
at Burlington House, London, will be of 
Persian art and archaeology, and will be 
held in January, 1931. 

The show, which will be arranged under 
the auspices of the Persian Government, the 
American and British societies for Persian 
art and archaeology, and other organiza- 
tions, will be of a scope never before at- 
tempted. 








Cleveland Idea 


The annual report for 1929 of the Cleves 
land Museum of Art gives striking e 
dence of the changing policies of moderm 
museums. No longer are such institutions 
mere repositories of assorted objects hun 
primly on walls or crammed into cases; th 
have become educational centers in whi¢ 
the collections are not only attractivel 
arranged for the enjoyment of visitors, bt 
are treated as laboratory equipment. 

In accord with this modern method, th 
report stresses services rendered the publi 
instead of being devoted largely to financé 
and accessions. During the year 315,416 pee 
ple visited the museum, only 11,414 of who 
paid admission. Of the grand total, 44,8 
were children who came in classes, af 
15,793 more were included in groups t 
met outside the institution. These statistics 
gain in significance because of the museum’ 
location in a park nearly five miles frot 
the center of town and four blocks from 4 
street car line, showing that the visitors di 
not just “drop in” casually “in passing: 





Lingo 
Old Lady (at exhibition of old masters) 
“My dear, I always admire pictures that a 
painted in Dutch or Italian —London Punch 














